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HANGING BASKETS AND WINDOW GARDENS. 


HANGING garden of sponge is one of the latest novelties in gar- 

dening. Take a white sponge of large size, and sow it full of rice, 
oats, or wheat. Then place it for a week or ten days in a shallow 
dish, in which a little water is constantly kept, and as the sponge will 
absorb the moisture, the seeds will begin to sprout before many days. 
When this has fairly taken place, the sponge may be suspended by 
means of cords from a hook in the top of the window where a little 
sun will enter. It will thus become like a mass of green, and can be 
kept wet by merely immersing it in a bowl of water. 

Another pretty and artistic arrangement for a winter greenery is to 
obtain from the road-side one of those peculiar excrescences which 
are found growing upon the stumps of decayed trees, resembling brown 
rosettes of several shades, and very curiously striped. One of these 
placed in the centre of a large shallow dish with earth around it will 
be quite ornamental when covered with such things as Kenilworth ivy, 
Lycopodium, Tradescantia, and the lovely blue Lobelia. Especially 
will it flourish if a shade is placed over the whole. Common evergreen 
ivy may be quickly rooted and made to grow vigorously if planted in 
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a box or dish of earth with a glass over it, looking green and refresh- 
ing all winter, and in the spring can be transplanted into the garden 
outside, where it will cling to the brick wall of your house, and climb 
much faster in consequence of this early start under glass. Or the 
long sprays of ivy may be gathered, and the ends put into water in 
bottles or deep vases, and will there strike roots as vigorous as if 
planted in soil, the tops being trained around windows and picture- 
frames with excellent effect. 

Window gardens are easily manufactured by those who can not 
afford the costly terra cotta ones for sale at florists’ establishments by 
taking a wooden box, of a length and breadth suited to the window, 
and lining it with zine or tin, adding, in the latter case, a coat of 
good oil-paint as a preventive of rust. ‘The tin will be cheaper than 
the zine, but not nearly so durable. Auger holes bored through the 
bottom will give the necessary drainage, and the outer wooden sides 
may be ornamented in various ways. One way is to have a project- 
ing strip of wood—a lath will answer very well—nailed all around the 
upper edge, and on to this tack a covering of chintz or zephyr-work, 
which will hang loose from the box itself, and thus avoid danger 
of dampness. One very pretty style will be to make the ground- 
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work of Turkey red oiled chintz, upon which is 
laid in appliqué a wreath of ivy leaves or fern 
leaves cut out of some black material, either all- 
wool delaine, cashmere, or gros grain silk, the 
edges all around the top and bottom being fin- 
ished with gimp. Or take buff chintz, and orna- 
ment it with fern leaves, done in spatter-work, 
according to taste, and trim the edge with either 
a black or maroon border. Or the box itself, if 
smooth and of white wood, can be painted to 
imitate inlaid-work by tracing a pattern of vines 
and flowers in pencil, and then filling up all the 
surface outside the pattern with black paint, 
leaving the design in white wood. The full 
directions for this inlaid-work were given in a 
previous number of the Bazar. 





1873. 

A PHANTASY. 
Tue New Year lay a-listening 
Amid wie drifting snow, 
That would not heed 
And could not speed, 
And knew not where to go. 
** Fair Earth,” said he, 
“‘If I should come 
And make my home 
Erewhile with thee, 
What precious boon, 
By night or noon, 
Hast thou for me?” 


** Flowers and blight, 
And song and storm, 
And wintry night 
And mid-day warm, 
Delight and dole 
With love and strife, 
Heart and soul 

And busy life— 
These, good Year, 
I'll gift to thee. 

And now, sweet Year, 
What hast for me?” 


Low laughed the Year: 
“Tis well to give 
The things J bring 
That thou mayst live. 
Now tell me, Earth, 
Which gifts are thine, 
And which are mine, 
By right of birth ? 
And what were I, 
Still lacking thee ? 
And what wert thou, 
Bereft of me?” 


The Earth had not 

A word to say, 

But rolled along 

Its steady way ; 

And still the Year lay listening 
Amid the drifting snow, 

That would not heed 

And could not speed, 

And knew not where to go. 
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IB Our next Patiern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of Skating Suits for Lads and 
Misses from 4 to 15 Years old; Ladies’ Evening 
and Ball Dresses, Walking Suits, House Dresses, 
Breakfast and Dress Caps, Lingerie, etc.; Girls’ 
Knitted and Crochet Hoods ; Sewing-Weights, 
Blotting-Cushions, Emery Bags, Card-Baskets, 
Toilette Cushions, Wall- Pockets, Purses, Em- 
broidery Patterns, etc. ; together with choice liter- 
ary and artistic attractions. 








‘BILLS OF FARE FOR SUPPER- 
PARTIES. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


OR the benefit of persons who desire to 
give large supper-parties we give other 
and more extended ménus than those con- 
tained in our last article on the subject : 
SUPPERS FOR FIFTY PERSONS. 


200 Fried oysters. 
200 Stewed oysters. 
100 Sandwiches, assorted. 


Chicken - salad for Chicken-salad for thir- 
thirty-five. wy. 
Lobster-salad for fif- Lobster - salad for 
twenty. 
or Ice-cream for forty. 
4 Boned chicken, or 1 Basket of assorted 
4 Boned grouse. cakes. 
27 en Bellevue. 1 Basket of candies. 
1 Hamwith ag 8 2 Baskets of fruits. 
Ice-cream for twenty- Mot 


five. Bavaroises for thirty. 
Charlotte-Russe for Punch for twenty. 
fifteen. 
Wine jelly for twenty- 
five. 
80 Eclairs. 
20 Cream-cakes orchonx. 
2 Baskets of assorted 


Baskets of fruita. 
Baskets of candies. 
Mottoes. 

Bavaroises for thirty. 





300 Fried oysters. 
400 Stewed oysters. 


Chicken-salad for sev- | 
enty. | 

Lobster-salad for thir- 
ty. | 


y- 
8 Boned turkeys. 
4 Boned grouse. 
2 Tongues en Bellevue, | 
2 Hams, with jelly. | 
2 Pieces of cold roast | 
beef. | 
2 Patés of game. | 
Ice-cream for sixty. | 
Ices, assorted, for for- 


ty. 
Charlotte- Russe for 
forty. i 
Wine jelly for sixty. | 
2 Babas. | 
2 Brioches. | 
2 Cakes, Napolitain. 


8 Pyramids of small 
cakes, 

2Baskets of candied 
fruite. 


4 Baskets of candies. 

4 Baskets of fruits. i 
Mottoes. 
Bischof. | 
Bavaroises. | 
Punch. 


Consommé for forty. 

500 Fried oysters. 

600 Stewed oysters. 

2 Salmons, 
sauce. | 

300 Sandwiches, assorted. | 

Lobster-salad fomsixty. | 

Chicken-salad for one | 

hundred and twenty- 


five. 
2 Fillets of beef en Belle- | 


vue. 
4 Boned turkeys. 
2 Hams, with jelly. } 
2 PAtés of chicken. | 
2 Patcs of game. 

Cold roast turkey. 

Cold roast chicken, 

Cold roast beef. 

Ices, assorted, for six- 


v. 
Charlotte - Russe for | 
sixty. 
Ice-cream for one hun- | 
dred and forty. | 
Wine jellies for one | 
hundred and twenty. 
3 Large brioches. 
8 Large Savarin cakes. 
3 Large biscuits. 
3 Large sponge-cakes. 
8 Large Pithiviers cakes. 
2 Baskets of éclairs. 


SUPPERS FOR ONE HUNDRED PERSONS. 

| 250 Fried oysters. 

| 800 Stewed oysters. 

160 Sandwiches, assorted. | 160 Sandwiches, assorted. 


Chicken - salad for 
forty. 
Lobster - salad for 
twenty. 
1 Boned turkey. 
1 Fillet en Bellevue. 
1 Ham. 
1 Cold roast turkey. 
1 Paté de foie gras. 
Ice-cream for fifty. 
2 Baskets of small cakes, 
assorted, 
Candies. 
Fruits. 
Mottoes. 
Bavaroises. 
Punch. 


SUPPERS FOR TWO HUNDRED PERSONS. 


Riz an lait for forty. 


400 Fried oysters. 
500 Stewed oysters, 
Génevoise | 300 Sandwiches, assorted. 


Lobster-salad for fifty. 
Chicken-salad for one 
hundred. 

4 Tongues en Bellevue, 

3 Boned turkeys. 

8 Hams, with jelly. 
Cold roast beef. 
Cold roast chicken. 
Ices for fifty. 
Ice-cream for one hun- 


dred. 
Charlotte- Russe for 

fty. 
Wine jellies for seven- 


y-five. 
4 Baskets of small cakes, 
assorted. 
1 Basket of kisses. 
1 Basket of macaroons.” 
2 Baskets of candies. 
2 Baskets of fruits. 
2 Baskets of candied 
fruits, 
Potsof créme for sixty. 
Mottoes. 
1 Piece montée, 
Bischof. 
Bavaroises, 
Punch. 


4 Baskets of candies. 

4 Baskets of candied 

fruits. 

4 Baskets of fruits. 
Compotes. 
Mottoes. 

2 Pieces montées. 
Pastillages. 
Bischof. 
Bavaroises. 
Punch. * 





Our readers will see by the above models 
that we give quite a variety and an abun- 
dance, for the reason that it is easier to omit 
than to add dishes. The following list, com- 
bined with a glossary, will enable them to 
make bills for suppers, and to vary them ac- 
cording to taste or fancy. 


WARM DISHES AND WARM DRINKS. 


Consommé,—Rich beef broth. 
Consommeé de volaille.—Rich broth made with chick- 


en. 
Chicken Soup.—Chicken meat cut in small pieces 
and mixed with rice and broth. 
Barley soup. 
Riz au lait.—Rice cooked in milk and sweetened. 
Riz au gras.—Rice cooked in beef broth. 
Oysters, fried, roasted, stewed. 

Oysters, scalloped, served either on oyster-shells or 
on silver shells. 

Salmon, Génevoise sauce.—A boiled salmon, served 
with a Génevoise sauce. 

Capon, roasted, served with gravy. Water-cress may 
be placed around the dish. 

Chicken, roasted, served as the above. 

Chicken, with rice. Cooked and served with the 
rice around. . 

Fillet of beef.—A tenderioin of beef, served with or 
without mushrooms or truffles, and gravy or sauce. 

Fillets of birds.—The breast of birds, or fleshy part 
on both sides of the breast-bone. When carefully de- 
tached they make two appetizing pieces. 

Fillets of chicken.—The same as the above. 

Lamb-chops aux petits pois.—Lamb-chops served 
with green pease. 

Grouse, roasted, served with gravy, and water-cress 
around. 

Partridges, roasted, served as the above. 

Pheasants, roasted, served as the above. 

Quails, roasted, served as the above. 

Fritters of apples, bananas, pine-apples, or any oth- 
er fruit. The latter may be flavored with extracts. 

Petits pains.—Small cakes of tho shape of French 
loaves, made with flour, butter, sugar, eggs, and yeast. 
They are generally served with the bavaroises. 

Rice pudding is served warm at supper. 

Tea, coffee, and chocolate are served with warm or 
cold milk. 

Bavaroises.—Chocolate and milk, flavored with ex- 
tract of orange-flower water (eau de fleur d’oranger), 
and sweetened with sirup made with loaf-sugar, served 
as warm as possible in glasses. 

Bischof.—This delicious beverage is made with white 
or red Burgundy wines or with Champagne, flavored 
with Seville oranges, cloves, cinnamon, coriander, and 
nutmegs; served hot in punch-glasses, with a slice of 
lemon in each glass. 

Punch.—To serve punch warm it is placed on a slow 
fire when the rum is added. It must not be boiled. 


COLD DISHES AND COLD DRINKS. 


En Bellevue means one or more pieces inside of meat 
jelly. Every dish served en, Bellevue is kept on ice, 
and not placed on the table until just before the supper 
is served. The temperature of the dining-room, which 
should be about 66° Fahrenheit, would melt the jelly, 
destroy the appearance of the dish, and spoil its taste, 
if kept at so high a temperature for some time. 

With jelly means one or more articles of food served 
with meat jelly on top or around them, or both ways. 
The jelly is generally cut in fanciful and tasteful shapes. 
Like the preceding, it must not be put on the table un- 
til just before the supper is served. When twoor more 
dishes are served with jelly it is better to have one 








Punch for twenty. 


Buisson.—Buisson of —— means served in the shape 
of a dome more or less flattened on the top, according 
to the article served. To facilitate the building of the 
dome, the soft part of two, three, or four loaves of 
bread is cut of the shape desired, and united as close- 
ly together as possible by means of butter spread on 
the flat sffes, so that they will adhere together. The 
bread is also buttered all around to cause the pieces 
making the buisson to adhere to the bread, so that 
when the pieces are tastefully placed around it makes 
an elegant dish. Croutons, cut in fancy shapes, may 
also be placed all around the border of the dish. 


We shall continue this glossary in a fa- 
ture article. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Pinching Shoes. 


M* DEAR TIMOTHY,—One Christmas- 
eve long ago, at Andrea’s, in the coun- 
try, we played games all the evening, and 
hung up a sprig of holly for want of mistle- 
toe, and your ample grandmother was the 
fairy whom we all sought to bring to judg- 
ment under that green bough. But when, 
tired of romping, we settled into more tran- 
quil amusements, I remember that we play- 
ed at “famous people.” This is a game in 
which one person goes out, and those who 
remain agree upon some historic or fictitious 
character, and the absentee upon his return 
must guess, from the questions asked, what 
character he is. On that old Christmas I 
was sent out first, and when I returned, your 
fairy grandmother, turning her laughing 
face toward me with a sparkling sweetness 
which time can never wither, asked me sol- 
emnly, “ What will you take for your old 
shoes?” I stopped and thought. Who 
especially need shoes? Travelers, surely. 
Who is the- great traveler? Instantly I 
shouted, “The Wandering Jew ;” and amidst 
a storm of laughter your fairy grandmother 
took her turn in going out, 

Still later, as I sat in a corner of the sofa 
and listened to the soft music which the 
fairy of that Christmas-eve played upon the 
piano, I thought of shoes, and of their prime 
importance to the traveler, and I laughed out 
as I remembered the indignant exclamation 
of the youth who declared that Mont Blanc 
was a condemned humbug, but afterward 
confessed that when he saw it he was un- 
dergoing the torture of the tight boot. In- 
deed, the pleasure of travel is at the mercy 
of shoes. In those bright days when I walk- 
ed through Switzerland—Switzerland, which 
lies forever in my imagination bathed in 
dewy morning air, because I saw it in un- 
clouded youth—in those bright days a peg, 
or a chafing point, or a pebble in the shoe 
would have wrecked the perfect vision and 
blurred my memory. Those trusty friends, 
those comfortable strong shoes, may St. Cris- 
pin forget me when I forget them! They 
hang in my closet still. I touch them with 
these old hands, and once more I hear the 
jédel and the avalanche, and “I am the boy 
of the mountain.” 

On the walls of my chamber, also, you may 
have seen the pretty portrait of a fair-haired 
girl with soft, round cheeks and wondering 
eyes—those eyes of wonder and expectancy 
which so often I see in dear children. Is it 
sad to see them? Why should it be? All 
the long ages of woe and tragic disappoint- 
ment, all the world full of sorrowful faces— 
and lo! they come, those clear, inquiring 
eyes, looking out from under unwrinkled 
brows, full of hope and faith and love; yes, 
believing all things, hoping all things, while 
we know the shadow and the disappoint- 
ment which they do not suspect! Is it this 
knowledge which makes those wondering 
eyes so sad? Is it the tenderness of pity 
which softens our hearts toward children? 
No no: it is not our superiority, but our hu- 
mility. We came into the world, too, with 
that blithe triumph of expectation, and we 
have succumbed; we have been conquered. 
And now when our successors appear, with 
the conquering mien and the eyes of expec- 
tation, we speak to them as the hapless vic- 
tims of the Inferno spoke to Dante and his 
guide. Our hearts cry out, “ Oh, never sink 
to this, ye living, happy ones! Oh, win the 
victory that we could not!” 

So my thoughts wander as I see that pic- 
ture of the fair-haired girl. It is my lit- 
tle aunt Mildred, whom you remember, per- 
haps, as a wan old lady in deep black, who 

“Lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 
But she is in her grave—and oh! 

The difference to me!” 
«As I sat in the sofa corner reflecting upon 
shoes, I langhed again as I thought of my 
little aunt. Her father was a man of grave 
and even severe deportment: one of those 
who seem to have been born respectable 
middle-aged people, from whose natures and 
experience all the gay frivolity of youth has 
been eliminated. Yet they are not really 
cold and hard, and half of their seeming 
gravity is due to their conscious incapacity 
not to seem grave, and their equal conscious- 
ness that they are therefore less beloved by 
those to whom their own hearts are utterly 





en Bellevue, and the other with jelly in pieces. 





find enchantment ? I see much more in my 
experience than I ever found in the stories. 
My grave grandfather was very fond of 
his children, but he would not easily show 
it. They were a little afraid of him, and 
that again made him still graver and them 
more timid. The little Mildred was espe- 
cially the charge of her next older sister, 
Oriana, and it is a family tradition that on 
a certain Sunday the two went to church, 
and Mildred was so restless that after the 
admonitory nods and winks and nudges and 
scowls from Oriana, which were of no avail 
the elder sister turned and whispered t 4 
severely, “ Very well, miss, I shall tell a 
when we go home.” Poor little Aunt Mil- 
dred sat in fearful expectation, but could 
not sit still. The return from church was 
like a funeral procession, or a march to con- 
dign punishment. What tremors shook that 
little heart! What visions of awful penal- 
ties! It was natural but unjust, and when 
the rigorous Oriany kept her word and told 
the tale, little Mildred exclaimed, piteously, 
with a burst of agonized tears, “ But, dear 
papa, my new shoes pinched so !” 
“There, Oriana,” said my grandfather, “of 
course the poor child has been suffering tor- 
tures. See that she has a new pair of shoes 
immediately.” 
They are all gone, Timothy, but I remem- 
ber the pinching shoes, and often, since 
then, that exclamation of my little aunt has 
saved many a man in my judgment. If he 
misbehaves, I have but to reflect that his 
new shoes pinch so! and wrath dissclves in 
pity. How often Harry comes in late from 
the shop where he has been working hard 
all day, and he has had vague thoughts that 
if the rainy day should come suddenly, there 
is not much of that “ provision” which we 
are all exhorted to make for it ; and a wan- 
dering pain somewhere has seemed to his 
excited imagination a scout of the last ene- 
my. Lucy’s welcoming smile only deepens 
more painfully the sense of uncertainty and 
the possible tragedy. Harry is silent, ab- 
stracted, moody. Lucy is startled, morti- 
fied, unhappy. *Tis a whim only upon his 
part. ’Tis nothing that he could name. 
Mistress Lucy, be patient—patient! Harry 
is not wantonly restless and troubled. His 
shoes pinch him sorely. 
Or it is Lucy who has asked a few friends 
to dine, and there will be a very modest 
feast, as befits the family purse. She is the 
best of housekeepers. Her glory is the neat- 
ness of her household detail. The table 
linen, you will observe if you dine there, is 
not damask, and the cookery is not French, 
but it is most toothsome. To-day Lucilla 
is to be one of the guests, and she is not less 
notable than Lucy for the precision of her 
house. It is a gay little party in the little 
parlor. I see no diamonds. I see no air of 
condescension upon the part of Mrs. Whole- 
sale toward Mrs. Retail. There is a gentle 
hum of pleasure, and I know that Lucy is 
thinking placidly of that fish which will be 
so cooked that Apicius would gladly have 
foregone the gold service at the Midases’ 
could he only have been invited to Lucy’s. 
Presently we descend to the table. It is 
neat, not splendid, and there is a nameless 
promise of enjoyment. Lucy is very bland, 
and as Lucilla is helped to fish Lucy can 
not forbear to look at her in good-humored 
expectation. As Lucilla tastes there is an 
undefinable expression upon her face, so un- 
definable that Lucy is impatient to taste 
also. She smiles in conversation with 
Adonis as she does so—and lo! the fish is 
burned in the cooking! Harry wonders why 
Lucy is so restless, so troubled. The poor 
fellow perceives that it is not a pleasant din- 
ner. He looks at Lucy as Oriana looked at 
my little aunt Mildred. My dear Harry, don’t 
be angry. Poor Lucy can not sit still and 
attend, for her new shoes pinch dreadfally! 
But there are some of our fellow-travelers 
who plod steadily on with their feet actually 
crushed in their shoes. They smile so airily 
and sweetly that you suppose they are think- 
ing only of the beauty of the landscape. Yet 
they are really conscious only of their suffer- 
ing. When I was a younger man Dolcio was 
the famous and favorite singer. The pub- 
lic thrilled with every note, and his private 
friends thought him the most enviable of 
men. The ladies of beauty and of fashion 
hung his portrait in their bowers, and sang 
his songs merely to renew the delight of 
hearing the notes that he warbled. Dolcio 
seemed to enjoy it all with placid satisfac- 
tion, and as he stood upon the stage one even- 
ing Publicola said to me, “What a happy 
man!” And I answered, “ Yes; his shoes, at 
least, don’t pinch!” Yet I afterward knew 
that he had been accompanied to the theatre 
by constables and by his terrified wife; and 
that even while the theatre thrilled with de- 
light as his marvelous voice rose and fell in 
cadences endlessly sweet, the constables had 
him in full view from behind the scenes that 
he might not escape, and his wife, with 
clasped hands and breaking heart, sat in his 
dressing-room, a statue of woe. 





devoted. Is it only in fairy stories that you 
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around him. He was never sure that he 
would not be arrested just as he was step- 
ping amidst rapturous applause to the foot- 


lighis. His wife’s life was a prolonged ter- 
ror. But how placid he was! How calmly 


he smiled! His shoes pinched more cruelly 
than my little aunt Mildred’s, but he sat 
very still; and Dolcio was the one man of 
whom, from all that appeared, it would have 
been said that his shoes were perfectly easy. 
You see how it is, dear Timothy: we are all 
travelers, and our travel is as endless as that 
of the Wandering Jew. We must wear 
shoves; and which of us do they not pinch? 
I cpen my eyes in these Christmas mornings 
u)on the wondering eyes of my little aunt 
Mildred, and as I dress myself, thinking of 
hor cruel shoes, I go down to breakfast dis- 
posed to think, when I see a sour face or hear 
2, cross word, “ Poor fellow, I pity him. How 
his shoes must pinch!” 
Your friend, An OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
IRISH POPLINS. 


_— poplins are very fashionably worn abroad. 

Twilled fabrics were in marked favor in Paris 
for several seasons before they became popular 
here, consequently the fickle Parisiennes are be- 
ginning to weary of them, and in their love of 
variety are again using fine heavily repped goods, 
such as Sicilienne, cashmere, and Pim's Irish 
poplin. The probability is that all repped goods 
that are sufficiently soft to drape gracefully will 
soon be restored to favor, and in view of this 
fact careful purchasers are supplying themselves 
with the fine poplins of Pim’s best qualities, that 
are now sold for $1 50 a yard. All the quaint 
colors now in vogue are found among these 
goods; but as all peculiar shades have but tran- 
sient popularity, it is safer to purchase a black 
poplin, or dark blue, or else one of the clear 
silvery gray hues that make up so handsomely. 
A jet black poplin, trimmed with jet and fringe, 
is as stylish a dress as a rich gros grain, The 
creamy white poplin, when well made, and 
trimmed with white velvet (not satin), looks 
like heavy Ottoman silk, and makes an elegant 
and comparatively inexpensive wedding dress. 
The skirt of such a dress should be without 
flounces. Velvet bands and a thick cord of 
passementerie should trim the train. A frill of 
point appliqué lace, with velvet piping for head- 
ing, is the garniture for the corsage. 


WAISTCOATS AND VESTS. “* 


As the season advances it is evident that the 
favorite corsages are basques, with the sleeveless 
jackets called waistcoats. ‘These waistcoats are 
of different material, or else a darker shade than 
the coat sleeves of the basque. They may be 
made as part of the garment, or else separate 
and added after for warmth. The latter plan is 
adopted for very slight figures. Velvet waist- 
coats on silk basques are especially admired. 
The only trimming admitted on the waistcoat 
is one or two thick cords of silk as an edge for 
the garment. Waistcoats with very long fronts 
that form a sort of tablier are worn with po- 
lonaises. 

Colored silk vests are much worn with black 
dresses. A vest of cherry silk brightens up a 
dinner dress of black silk for a brunette; a del- 
icate shade of lavender gros grain is chosen 
for the vest of a black suit worn by a blonde. 
Black cashmere over dresses, basques, and polo- 
naises have also colored vests. White or black 
moiré antique vests are considered stylish with 
black dresses, and a vest of turquoise blue moiré 
is also shown with jet buttons down the front. 
Watered ribbon bows and belt, with buttons of 
oxidized silver, accompany black moiré vests. 

These fanciful vests offer a good plan for re- 
modeling a dress that is too narrow across the 
chest. ‘The sleeveless jackets just described are 
also useful for freshening a corsage that is partly 
worn or soiled. 

Pointed bodices for elaborate dresses are in- 
troduced in Paris. These have a deep point 
under each arm, as well as in the front and 
back. Pendent ornaments, such as tassels or 
fringe, edge these points. ‘This corsage is a va- 
riation of the antique chatelaine bodice that 
French modistes are attempting to revive. 


VELVET SKIRTS AND COSTUMES. 


With the return of midwinter a few black 
velvet costumes appear on the Avenue. These 
are invariably made with a polonaise and single 
skirt, trimmed with jet, faille, and lace, or else 
with bands of dark fur, such as the black fox, 
black fisher, or the silver-fox. The costume, 
however, most frequently seen on elegantly 
dressed women consists of a velvet skirt with a 
camel’s-hair polonaise, made in the fashion set 
forth in the Bazar early in the fall. Black, 
brown, olive, and sea blue suits are the most 
stylish. Velveteen with silk face is often used 
for these skirts, and also for waistcoats. The 
best qualities of brown velveteen are almost as 
handsome for this purpose as silk velvet; the 
difference between black velveteen and velvet is 
far more evident. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


A novelty in fancy-work is shown among the 
many pretty things prepared for holiday gifts. 
This is gray linen, or else Turkish toweling, cut in 
open arabesque designs, embroidered with silks 
of the same color, and placed as a tidy-cover 
over sofa-pillows or cushions of crimson or blue 
velvet. When completed it looks like rich ap- 
pliqué- work, and produces a beautiful effect. 
Stripes for the back of chairs are made in the 
same way. 





Another novelty, a suitable gift for a gentle- 
man, is a foot-rest, beneath which is a spring 
which, when touched by the foot, throws up the 
cushion and discloses a spittoon. Egyptian 
heads, well shaded, are wrought in fine petit 
point stitches on these foot-rests, or else the 
owner's monogram is the ornament. ‘They are 
mounted on benches of gilt, walnut, or black 
wood, which cost from $7 50 to $12 each; when 
completed by the embroidery, the price is from 
$15 to $25. A slipper-rest and boot-jack com- 
bined is also another convenient and pretty 
article for a gentleman’s room. The case for 
the slippers is embroidered, and hangs from a 
black-walnut frame, to which the boot-jack is 
attached. Shaving-paper stands and small light- 
screens are leather banners, stamped with fern 
leaves, and mounted on gilt frames, Waste- 
paper baskets for the library, and scrap-baskets 
for a lady’s sewing-room, are of bamboo or of 
willow, lined with silk, and trimmed with little 
lambrequins of embroidered cloth: price from 
$9 to $25. Work-baskets, music-stands, round 
boxes for collars and cuffs, long boxes for combs 
and brushes, and nécessaires holding toilette ar- 
ticles, are among the gifts that are ornamented 
with needle-work. 


FANCY GOODS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


The present love for the antique is shown in 
the partiality for black bronzes. ‘This dark 
bronze, slightly relieved with green, appears in 
the various ornaments, Roman and Greek heads, 
statuettes of mythological characters, clocks, and 
mantel-pieces. Finely chased silver bronzes are 
also among the choice fancies. The pale green 
bronze called verd antique is now most seen in 
the bird and animal pieces, and it is said will 
soon be thought passée. Mantel sets for draw- 
ing-rooms consist of a statuette for a centre 
piece, with vases on each side; boudoir and li- 
brary sets have a low clock in the centre, with 
side pieces that do duty as drop lights. Very 
small pairs of clear bronze vases can be bought 
as low as $30; larger ones range from $90 to 
$200. 

Low mantel clocks—a gift prized by house- 
wives—are shown in the dark red brocatel 
marble now so sought after. The mountings are 
of green bronze and gilt. Black marble clocks 
are also shown, with mountings in quaint devices. 

While the sombre classic bronzes abound in 
the library and other stately rooms, the ‘bright- 
hued bisque figures are chosen for cozy boudoirs 
and sitting-rooms. Among these are statuettes 
artistically colored representing peasant women, 
water-carriers, Neapolitan fishermen, flower- 
girls, and also animals and birds. A golden 
pheasant, life-like in color and size, is $90; a 
slender greyhound, crouching in a natural and 
graceful position, attracts admiration, and is 
marked $100. 

Vases of majolica and other wares are also in 
odd designs, representing pannier mules, camels, 
and elephants, with their baskets and pack-sad- 
dies filled with flowers. A curious vase for the 
centre of the table is a long gondola, manned 
with tiny gondoliers, and placed on a glass plat- 
ter that reflects it on every side. 

New jewel-cases are of thick transparent crys- 
tal, with gilt mountings. In the bottom of the 
box is a satin cushion, on which the jewels are 
displayed. Glove and mouchoir boxes are also 
shown in crystal and gilt: price $50. Among 
the beautiful Russia leather goods are jewel-cases 
with various trays cushioned with satin, that is 
visible through the crystal top: price $40. Glove- 
boxes of red Russia leather with crystal tops are 
$35. Photographic albums of red Russia leath- 
er have quaint little music-boxes attached, and 
cost from $25 to $35. Smaller musical albums 
of plainer materials are from $7 50 upward. 
English goods are represented by desks of Coro- 
mandel, walnut, and ebony woods, worth $35 to 
$60. Book-racks to correspond with these have 
malachite and porcelain settings, and cost from 
$15 to $2. 

‘The newest card-receivers are of gilt bronze, 
with fine porcelain centres in bright colors. A 
fanciful pair of gilt bronze candlesticks for hold- 
ing decorative wax-candles is a suitable present 
for the Christmas season. Jewel-stands, cigar- 
stands, ash-receivers, inkstands, scent-bottles, 
and tiny call-bells of silvery note are displayed 
in this finely polished bronze. The bells cost 
from $3 to $8. 

Oxidized silver forms part of the ornamenta- 
tion of two-thirds of the fanciful things shown. 
It appears as part of the table plate, it ornaments 
bronzes, and is worn as jewelry in the shape of 
chatelaines, sleeve-buttons, etc. Gifts of this 
metal are decidedly a feature of the season, but 
the fancy for it will, it is predicted, be transient. 
Chatelaines of this silver are sold as low as $2; 
other elaborate chains have ivory tablets and 
flagons for perfume attached. 

Opera-glasses of smoked pearl are most ap- 
preciated this winter. They are also mounted 
in tortoise-shell and red Russia leather. Charm- 
ing holiday gifts are the fine bonbonniéres of 
enameled gilt. and of crystal. Candy-bags of 
painted satin are also shown: price $6. Boxes 
representing grotesque figures, birds, and ani- 
mals are filled with bonbons. 

Among Japanese goods are glove-boxes of 
lacquered ware, worth $2, and fanciful cabinets 
of various sizes. For school-girls are plain writ- 
ing-desks with lock and key: price $3. Small 
musical boxes that play two airs are $5. Neat- 
ly fitted work-baskets of willow, with gay silk 
Jinings, cost $3; with tinted leather linings these 
are $9. Traveling-clocks scarcely four inches 
high, with crystal sides and gilt frames, tick 
cheerily and sound a loud alarm: price from $30 
upward. For the hearth are fire-iron stands— 
dogs or cats, natural-looking in size and color, 
painted on sheet-iron, to which a stand for the 
fire-irons is attached: price $10. 

For information received thanks are due, for 








dresses and dress goods, to Messrs. A. T. Stew- 
art & Co.; A. Sevig & Co.; and ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLE, & Co.; and for holiday gifts, to 
Messrs. SHerrarp, Le Bovtituier, & Co. ; 
Davis Cottamore & Co.; and Nicot & Da- 
VIDSON. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Rev. Matruew Hae Smits, who writes 
good letters to the Boston Journal, says that, 
among his other pecuiiarities, Henry Warp 
BEECHER never furnishes his choir with the 
hymns. He told Mr. Camp, the leader, that he 
didn’t know when he went into the pulpit what 
he was going to preach; how, then, could he 
furnish the hymns? ‘‘Can’t you give me some 
clew?” “If I did that, you would know what I 
was going to preach; and if you knew that, I 
would not preach it.” He has no idea what 
hymn he will sing when the sermon is end- 
ed; so the Plymouth choir sing without the 
slightest rehearsal. While it is true that Mr. 
BEECHER prepares most of his sermons on Sun- 
day—for he says he “‘likes his bread hot’’—he 
not unfrequently changes his whole plan after 
he gets into the pulpit. The Sunday papers 
often furnish him with a theme for discourse. 
Mr. BEECHER is one of the finest talkists in the 
world, and he can talk as well on one subject as 
another, with warning or without. 

—When SovuTHey was offered a half share in 
two begs he the Morning Post and the Cou- 
rier, by which he could probably have secured 
$10,000 a year, he replied, ‘‘I will not give up 
the country and the lazy reading of old folios 
for two thousand times two thousand pounds: 
in short, beyond £350 a year, I consider money 
as a real evil.” 

—Speaking of ANTHONY TROLLOPE, what a nice 
bit this of his in the Lustace Diamonds. Speak- 
ing of Lucy, he says: ‘‘ She believed in herself, 
thinking of herself that should it ever be her 
lot to be a man’s wife, she would be to him a 
true, loving friend and companion, living in his 
joys, and fighting, if it were necessary, down to the 
stumps of her nails in his interests.” 

—Mrs. Mitirna Farrciota, of Mitchel Coun- 
ty, Iowa, is one hundred and sixteen years old, 
and so sprightly that there is thought to be a 
fair prospect of celebrating her Millina-ry. 

—Enuosp AsouT received $2000 for writing 
an account of his recent imprisonment by the 
Germans at Strasburg—which is about all that 
it’s worth. 

—The leading actors at the theatres in this 
city are by no means badly paid. JoHn Brovau- 
AM has a weekly salary of , and a handsome 
income besides from his many plays; Mrs. JoHN 
Woop gets $600; Rose Hersze, $500; Stuart 
Rosson, $150. These are at the Grand Opera- 
House. At the Fifth Avenue Theatre Miss 
DAVENPORT (whom BovucICcAULT pronounces 
one of the best light-comedy actresses of the 
day) gets $150; GeorGe CLaRK, $125; James 
Lewis, $125; PLessy Morpaunt, $80; JENNY 
Leg, $60; Emrty Mestayer, $50. There are 
very many others receiving salaries ranging 
from $30 to $60 a week. Most of these are pru- 
dent, money-saving people, regular visitors at 
the savings-banks. 

—Dr. Waters, of Holton, Maine, is a careful 
man with his money, though a little forgetful. 
Not long since he threw aside one of his old 
coats to be converted into carpet-rags, and a 
few days ago, as his wife was tearing it to pieces, 
she found thirty-five dollars in greenbacks in 
thelining. Every married woman in that town 
is now tearing up old clothes with an ultimate 
hope of greenbacks. 

—Mr. Frovupe observed to an interviewer, ‘‘I 

ronounce the ou in my name like oo in fool.” 

‘he inter man thought F. might perhaps mean 
to be personal; but he didn’t say so. 

—Professor Marsa, of Yale, who went off to 
the Rocky Mountains with two or three stu- 
dents to see what he could ferret out in the way 
of fossils, has got back, and says he made a good 
thing of it. 

—The late Lord Dersy, when Prime Minister 
of England, boasted that of the thirteen mem- 
bers of his cabinet six were educated at the 
same ey school (Eton) with himself. Five 
out of the seven officers (not princes of the 
blood royal) who rose to the rank of field- 
marshal—the highest position in the British 
army—between 1810 and 1856, were educated at 
the same public school (Westminster). 

—‘' George Eliot’s’’ new novel, Middlemarch, 
which is universally conceded to be a master- 

iece in the literature of fiction, is just issued by 
Toews. Harper & BROTHERS in two handsome 
volumes, at the moderate price of three dollars 
and fifty cents. The English edition will be in 
four volumes, and the price nearly twelve dollars. 
The difference is very suggestive. In England 
this novel can be read only by the few, while in 
this country it will be the delight of thousands 
of households. English authors have, in fact, 
more readers in this country than in their own. 

—This of Mr. GREELEY: A young autograph- 
hunter, and _— penman withal, residing in 
Central New York, wrote to Mr. G. some years 
ago, requesting his autegraph, and received by 
return mail his own letter with the following 
indorsement: ‘‘It gives me great pleasure to 
comply with the wish of a young man who 
writes worse than I do.—H. GrEELEY.”’ 

—Regarding the operatic season just closed 
in this city, the following facts may interest mu- 
sical people: The ten performances at which 
Miss Ke_Loee was the attraction gave a re- 
turn of $21,620, while the thirty in which Lucca 
appeared brought $128,793, making a total of 
$150,413. This exceeds by nearly $30,000 the sum 
that NiLsson brought to the treasury last year. 

—The first lady who ever had the high felicity 
of dining with the Prime Minister of Japan was 
Lady Hornsy. She did that a few weeks ago. 

—The funeral of Epwin Forrest took place 
in Philadelphia on the 17th December, and was 
ie id attended. The pall-bearers were Colonel 
J. W. Forney, Grorce W. Cuitps, Daniei 
Doveuerty, Colonel James Pace, and James 
Oakes. With the exception of an annuity of 
$2500 to his intimate friend James Oakes, of 
Boston, $5000 each to DanreL DouGHeErtTy and 
James Lawson, $10,000 to Miss ELizaneru 
WELSH, daughter of Jonn R. Wetsu, Esq., and 
two or three smaller legacies, all his property is 
to be devoted to the founding and endowment 
of the “‘ Edwin Forrest Home,” for the support 
of actors and actresses decayed by age or dis- 
abled by infirmities. Mr. Ponszer's superb 





library is to be located in the Home, which 
shall also contain a gallery for his pictures, 
and a neat theatre for private exhibitions and 
histrionic culture, to which pupils shall be ad- 
mitted. 

—S8ir Jonn Bowring, recently deceased, who 
has been before the world as author and poli- 
tician for sixty years, is spoken of by one of the 
a literary papers of London as a “‘ consid- 
erable linguist, though in the judgment of many 
scholars a slatternly one, and as his foible was 
omniscience, he frequently attempted enterprises 
which he needed assistance to carry out. He 
was a good statist, and had considerable imagi- 
nation, which in the East influenced his politics. 
There exists among Lord Cannrine’s papers a 
letter from Sir J. Bowrrne, written about the 
beginning of 1857, in which he laid before the 
viceroy a very remarkable proposal, which, had 
it been accepted, would have ended in the con- 
quest of Southern China. It is quite possible 
that Sir Jonn Bowrrine missed his vocation, 
and that as an Indian civilian he might have 
been a great success, the great men of that serv- 
ice having, from Hastrnes downward, often 
united high practical capacity with feeble liter- 
ary ambitions.” 

—Princess LovtsE, the Marchioness of Lorne, 
has been elected president of the British Nation- 
al Union for improving the education of women. 

—The we, —— of France are of for- 
eign descent. ‘MAHON comes of Irish parents, 
L‘ADMIRAULT’S father is a Spaniard, De Cissey 
is from Belgium, Ducrot’s grandfather was a 
German, and Larorest’s grandfather was a Swiss 
from Geneva. 

—Mr. Peter HENDERSON states, after repeat- 
ed and thorough experiments with pure water, 
sawdust, charcoal, anthracite, brick - dust, and 
sands of all colors and textures, that cuttings 
placed in each, in the same temperature, rooted 
almost simultaneously and equally well. 

—SHAKSPEARE produced all his plays with 
about 15,000 words; MrLtTon’s works are built 
up with 8000; and the Old Testament says all 
that it has to say with 5642 words. 

—Of Cuartes Dickens it is related that, 
somewhere about the middle of the serial pub- 
lication of David Copperfield, happening to be 
out of writing-paper, he sallied forth one morn- 
ing to get a fresh supply at the stationer’s to be- 
gin work on his next number. He stood aside 
a moment at the threshold to allow a lady to 
pass in before him. As he entered he overheard 
the lady asking for the new green number. 
When it was handed to her she said, ‘‘Oh, I 
have read this; I want the next one.” ‘ Listen- 
ing to this unrecognized,’’ Mr. Dickens after- 
ward said, ‘‘and remembering that not a word 
of the number she was asking for was yet writ- 
ten, for the first and only time in my life I felt 
frightened.” 

—The ex-King of Naples has received an inti- 
mation that his private fortune will be restored 
to him on condition that he will hereafter ab- 
stain from all political intrigue, conspiracies, 
and objectionable little caucuses of all sorts. 

—JcupaH P. BeNnsamMIn, ex-United States Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, has achieved such distine- 
tion at the English bar that it is not unlikely 
that he will be elevated to the bench. Such an 
event is talked of as more than probable. His 
practice is already very large and growing. 

—One of the principal topics of gossip just 
now in London is the marriage of Mr. T. A. 
MITCHELL, a member of Parliament, to a Lon- 
don bar-maid. The bridegroom is a wealthy 
merchant, and a member of the leading clubs. 
The bride is a young woman of great personal 
attractions, who has filled the useful position 
before mentioned, and is the daughter of the 
hall porter of the Duke of Leinster. It is said 
that he was induced to this by the events that 
followed a casual visit to the house where the 
lady officiated. The attentions then given and 
the commiseration shown in a temporary ill- 
ness that required a stimulant, so won the gen- 
tleman’s heart that he sought and obtained her 
hand and the consent of her astonished parent. 
In addition to the position to which the lady has 
now attained she will have, so runs the rumor, 
a settlement of $50,000. The ceremony was per- 
formed by special license at St. James’s Church, 
Piccadilly, shortly after eight o’clock in the 
morning, the early hour having been chosen in 
order to avoid the crowd which always attends 
a mid-day wedding at a West End church. As 
an additional precaution the venue also was 
changed at the last moment. When it was ex- 
pected that the ceremony would be performed 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the church was 
half filled with bar-maids. The “‘ best man” 
was the bridegroom’s medical attendant. 

—Mr. Henry DICKENS, a son of the novelist, 
has been admitted to the bar. He graduated 
with honor at Cambridge. We shall see what 
he will do as a Chancery man when he gets some- 
thing in the Jarndyce v. Jarndyce way. 

—There were some naughty things done by the 
failure of the BowLes Brotuers— especially 
wrong and shabby toward the ladies. Two 
Canadian ladies, teachers, had just arrived in 
Paris, having, after several years, saved money 
enough to visit Europe to obtain the Parisian 
accent for their French. They banked with 
Bow gs, and now find themselves penniless. 
The wife of Father Hyacrnrue is said to have 
lost a large part of her fortune in the concern. 
A New York lady in Paris found herself com- 
pelled to pawn one of her diamonds to raise 
money to pay for a cable telegram to New York 
for a remittance, etc., etc. ‘ 

—*Chum,” the Nast of Paris, advises that 
the desk of the tribune in the French Nation- 
al Assembly should be covered with pieces of 
broken bottles, like garden walls, in order to 

revent the orators from continually thumpin 

t with their fists. M.Gamserta is considere 
the greatest sinner in this respect. 

«the Rev. HucH Stowe.L Brown, one of 
those clever English preachers who have beam- 
ed upon us during the last year or two, has re- 
turned to his native Liverpool, and given the 
Liverpoolians a lecture on “The eople of 
America”—a somewhat numerous topic for an 
hour’s talk—in which he said that in America 
the proportion of tall men was much greater 
than in England, although it was very rarely 
that a jolly-looking face was to be seen in the: 
United States. (Which is good. ‘Let us all 
be unhappy together!’?) The people of America 
he considered, were distinguished for their so- 
bricty, but we were especially weak on the sub- 
ject of finery. In personal cleanliness the Amer- 
icans seemed to him superior to the English; 
and as for affability, England was nowhere! 
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Fig. 1.—PHoToGRAPH 
Case.—CLosEp. 
[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern see Supplement 

RK .XIV., Fig 54. 


(stitch), 1 sc. on the next st., 
leaflet of a three-leaved figure work 3 ch., 1 de. (double 
crochet) on the first of these, 1 sc. on the lower vein of 


this dc., 1 de. on the 
same ch. on which 
the preceding dc. was 
worked, 3 ch., 1 sc. 
on the same ch. on 
which the 2 de. were 
worked, inserting the 
needle in both upper 
veins of this ch. This 
completes one leaflet. 
Now crochet two sim- 
ilar leaflets, but be- 
fore and after the next 
leaflet work 1 ch.; for 
the stem of the three- 
leaved figure work 5 
sl. (slip stitches) on 
the next 5 ch., then. 
2 ch., 1 se. on the 
third following st. of 


the preceding round, and repeat from *. 
rownd work I sl. on the last sc. of the 6th round and fasten 


the thread. 


ee Ne 


Point Lace and 
Crochet Rosette. 


Tuts rosette is suita- 
ble for setting together 
covers, trimming toilette 
cushions, etc. It is 
worked with point lace 

~ braid and twisted cro- 
chet cotton, Nos. 40 and 
80. 
in the middle, and cro- 
chet with the coarse cot- 
ton on a foundation of 
4 ch. (chain stitch) closed 
in a ring first six rounds 


of 


in doing which always 
insert the weedle in both 
upper veins of the stitch- 
es, and in every round 
widen so many stitches 
that the 6th round counts 


36 


5 ch., pass over 2 st. 
7 ch., 


EMBROIDERED Pen-WIPER. 


8th round.—With the finer cotton * work 1 de, 
on the middle st. of the middle leaflet in the next figure, 8 ch., 
1 p. (picot) turned downward ; 
the needle out of the st., insert it in the first of the 5 ch. and 
draw through the dropped st. ; 
of the next leaflet of the same figure, 5 ch., 
dle st. of the following ch. scallop, 2 ch., 
that is, 5 ch. and 1 se. on the first of these; 2 ch., 1 sc. on 


to do this crochet 5 ch., draw 


7 ch., 



































Begin the rosette 


se. (single crochet), 


se. 7th round.—* 


then for the first 


= Nica a ets ‘A 
Pi a yy NS: 


At the end of the 


1 sc. on the middle st, 
1 sc, on the mid- 
1 p. turned upward, 


Fig, 1.—Satix Stitch Mepattion. 


the middle st. of the first leaflet of the next figure, 7 ch., 
1 p. turned downward, 2 ch., fasten to the large ch. scal- 
lop opposite; to do this drop the last st. from the needle, 


draw it through the third ch. before the sc. which was 
worked on the last leaflet of the preceding figure, work 
1 ch., again draw the needle out of the st.; insert it in 
the second following ch. of the same scallop, and draw 
Now crochet 14 ch., 1 sc. on 
p- of the ch. scallop previously 


thiough the dropped st. 
the third st. after the p. 
worked, 2 ch., 1 p. turned 
downward, 8 ‘ch., and re- 
peat from *. Finally, fast- 
en to the first. dc. of this 
round with1sl. After fin- 
ishing this centre take point 
lace braid, arrange it in 16 
points as shown by the illus- 
tration, and with the finer 
cotton crochet on one side 
of the braid two rounds as 
follows: Ist round. —On 
the extremity of each point 
work 10 sc., between these 
always 4 ch., at the end of 
the round work 1 sl. on the 
first se. 2d round.—3 ch., 
which count as first dc., then 
always alternately 2 ch., 1 
de. on the third following 
st. of the preceding round, 
after every fourth dc. fasten 
to a ch. scallop in the last 
round of the centre of the 
rosette, as shown by the il- 
lustration. Finally, work | 
sl. on the last of the 3 ch. 
which count as first de. On 
the other side of the point 
lace points crochet four 
rounds, the first two with 
the finer cotton as follows : 
Ist round. —On the extrem- 
ity of each point work 10 se., 
and between these always 
a ch, ri » tured down. 

°4 roend.— 
yoalhy dmernstely 1 de, 2 
ch., with these alwaye pase 
over 2s. Sd round (with 
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scallop between two 
three-leaved figures 
of the preceding 
round, 4 ch., 1 de. 
on the middle st. of 
the next leaflet, 6 
ch., 1 p. turned up- 
ward (all picots of 
this round are cro- 
cheted upward), 5 
ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 se. 
on the fifth of the 6 
ch. before the p. be- 
fore the last, so that 
a loop is formed, 2 
ch., 1 sc. on the sec- 
ond of the 6 ch. pre- 
viously worked, 2 
ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 de. 
on the first de. of 
the middle leaflet of 
the next figure, 1 
ch., 3 p. separated 
each by | ch., 2 ch., 
1 de. on the last de. 
of the same leaflet, 


the middle st. of the 


cord. 


Fig. 2.—Puorocrarn Casr.—Oren. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 54. 


the coarser cotton ).—Crochet, as shown by the illustration, and 
similar to the 7th round of the centre, always alternately ch. 
scallops, sc., and three-leaved figures; the latter, however, are 
separated each by 3 ch. scallops, each of which covers 4 st. of 
the preceding round, and before the first leaflet of eath figure 
work only 8 ch., and after the last leaflet work for the stem of 
the same figure 3 sl. on the corresponding ch. 4th round (with 
the finer cotton).— * 1 sc. on the middie st. of the middle ch. 
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EMBROIDERED Napxin-Rine. 


are covered with red Russia leather ; 
side of the frame the cover is trimmed with small 
buttons and plates of bronze and steel. 
dallion at the middle of the top of the frame is of 
silver gray silk ornamented in point Russe embroid- 
ery, and a monogram worked in satin stitch with red 
silk and gold thread, and is edged with fine gold 
Instead of a monogram, petit point embroid- 
ery on paper or silk canvas with silk of various col- 
ors may be used for the medallion. 


around the piece of silk. 


_ EmprorperEeD TABLET. 


third leaflet of the same figure, 4 ch., and repeat from 
*; always fasten the middle st. of the loop to the 


second p. of the ch. 
scallop to the right, 
as shown by the il- 
lustration. At the 
end of the round, 
however, fasten the 
corresponding p. to 
the loop worked in 
the beginning of the 
round, 


Embroidered 
Tablet. 
Tuts tablet con- 
sists of light silica. 
‘The back of the tab- 
let and the frame 
on the upper 


The me- 


Instead of the 





Fig. 2.—Satin Stitch MepALtion. 


Russia leather cover, a cover of brown or dark gray en- 
be made. 
fastened to red silk cord completes the tablet. 


S Photograph Case, Figs. 1 and 2, 

To make this case cut of brown silk and brown enam- 
eled cloth one piece each from Fig. 54, Supplement, for 
the outer cover, leaving half an inch extra material all 

For the inside of the case cut 
of card-board three pieces of equal size, each of which 
corresponds with the larger spaces edged by dotted lines 


A leather-covered pencil 


on Fig. 54, and one piece 
which Sais from the point 
of the flap to the next dotted 
line. Cover the card-board 
designed for the flap with 
brown silk on one side, paste 
white watered paper on the 
remaining three pieces, and 
baste the frames made of 
brown silk and lining as 
shown by Fig. 2, and orna- 
mented in point Russe and 
knotted stitch embroidery 
with light and dark brown 
silk, on the outer edge of 
these pieces, excepting one 
lengthwise side; the frames 
are left unfastened on the 
side mentioned, so as to slip 
in the photographs. After 
fastening all the card-board 
pieces ornamented in this 
manner on the right side of 
the enameled cloth as shown 


by Pig. 2, furmieh the silk 
designed for the outer cover 
with a monegram of gold 
cord on one of the outer 
sides, and with fine gold 
braid and half polka stitches 
of wewn ek om the other 
water side and on the fay 
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ers the slit through which 
the tab of the flap is drawn. 
Finally, baste the silk on 
the enameled cloth, and 
fasten the edge of the ma- 
terial folded on the inside 
with a cross seam of brown 


y saddler's silk, as shown by 
Fig. 1.—Corner or Tatrep fig. 2, Z 


Borper. 







Corners of Tatted and Crochet Borders, 
Figs. 1 and 

Tuese borders are suitable for trimming handkerchiefs, 
pillow-cases, covers, etc., and are worked with coarse or fine 
cotton, according to the purpose for which they are designed. 
The originals are worked with twisted cotton, No. 100, 

Fig. 1.—Corner or Tattep Borper. ‘This simple bor- 
der consists of separate four-leaved figures, which are fust- 
ened to each other, as shown by the illustration, by means 
of picots. For each leaflet of the first figure work 5 ds. 
(double stitch), 1 p. (picot), 2 ds., 1 p.,5 ds. After finishing four such leaf- 
lets tie the ends of the working thread together and fasten them. In the 
following figures, instead of forming one or the other p., fasten to the figures 
previously worked, as shown by the 
illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Corner or Crocuet Bor- 
pER. ‘This border is worked in two 
equal parts, each of which counts four 
rounds. 1st round.—Always alternate- 
ly 3 ch. (chain stitch), 1 p.—that is, 6 
ch. and 1 se. (single 
crochet) on the first 
of these. 2d round. 
—On the other side of 
the preceding round, 
so that the picots are 
turned downward, 
work 1 sc. on eack 
ch., and always 1 se. 
on that st. (stitch) on 
which the se. of the 
p. was worked. 3d 
round.—>* 1 se. on 
the next sc. over a 
p. of the preceding 
round, 1 ch., 2 ste. 
(short treble crochet) 
separated by 2 ch. on 
the fourth following 
Fig. 1.—Sewme Nécessarre.—Ciosep. st., 2 ch., 1 te. (treble 
crochet) on the same 










each part closely along the 
outer edge with similar silk, 
and join the sections as 
shown by Fig. 1. 


Sewing Nécessaire, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus egg-shaped sewing 
nécessaire of red Russia 
leather is trimmed with a 
strip of red silk, on which 
a Greek border is worked with fine gold cord, as shown by 
the illustrations. Small bows of leather strips inlaid with 
gold form the remaining trimming of the nécessaire. The 
handle is wound with similar strips. On the inside of the 
nécessaire is dn oval part of similar leather, furnished with 
bands, which is designed for holding the requisite sewing 
utensils, 


Hair and Cravat Bows, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Boru of these bows are made of light blue satin on a 
stiff lace foundation, and consist each of a knot of double material. arranged 
as shown by the illustrations, which is surrounded by a box-pleated satin strip 
an inch and three-quarters wide, fringed out to one-half its width. To the 
knot are joined two fringed ends two inches and seven-eighths wide each, 
which are also made of double 
material. The fringe is sepa- 
rated into tassels, and knotted 
as shown by the illustrations. 
A long hair-pin is fastened to 
the foundation of the hair bow. 








Fig. 2.—Corner or Cro- 
CHET BorpeEr. 


Embroidered Pen-Wiper. 
See illustration on page 20. 

Tue foundation of this pen- 
wiper is of card- 
board two inches 
and seven-eighths 
high and two 
inches and three- 
quarters wide. 
It is covered on 
the outside with 
maize Java can- 
vas, and on the 
inside with brown 
shagreen paper. 
The binding con- 
ore ay — Fig. 2.—Sewixe Nécrssarre.—OPeEn. 


brown leather. 


: F Fig. 1.—Crare Lamp-SHape WITH The front of the pen-wiper is trimmed with a small medallion of gray silk 

2 ri 2 Sf vhich the precedin alba ~ aha “ = nike a : : ugh aa Meme 
rt Hot an pacer gs poy oa oso Pg oS Oe ¥ 4 Appiication Empromery.—[Sce Fig. 2, which is ornamented in satin stitch embroidery with saddler’s silk of various 
papebruinttdachean: hee Se a re a and Fig. 3 on First Page. } colors as shown by the illustration. ‘The bottom of the foundation consists 


round.—* 1 sc. on the middle tc. of one scallop of the preceding round, 
5 ch., 1 p. tarned downward—that is, 6 
ch., draw the needle out of the st., insert 
it in the first of the 6 ch., and draw the 
dropped st. through; 5 ch., and repeat 
from *. This completes one-half of the 
border. Crochet the other half in a sim- 
ilar manner, but in working the fourth 
round fasten to the completed half as 
shown by the illustration. Work the 
corner of both halves as shown by the 
illustration. 


Crape Lamp-Shade, with Appli- 
cation Embroidery, Figs. 1-3. 
Tarts lamp-shade consists of six sec- 

tions of double green crape, which are 

cut separately, each in one piece, from 
Fig. 55, Supplement. Cut the oblong 
figures for the border and the round dots 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 55. 


PercaLe Kitcnen Apron.—t(For pattern and 
description see Supplement, No. XIIL, Figs, 52 and 53.) 


Fig. 2.—Founpa- 
TION FicurRE OF 
Lamp-SHapDeE. 
Four Size. 


for the foundation 
figures of green 
silk as indicated on 
Fig. 55, paste these 
silk figures between 
the double laver of 
each section as in 
dicated, and sur 
round them with 


point Russe stitcl 


ing of green filling 
“ik as shown bt 
the thhustratrons 


of an open square card-board box 
three-quarters of an inch high, into 
which is fastened a brush for wiping 
pens. A bronzed handle, fastened 
on the middle of the top, completes 
this pretty pen-wiper. 









Embroidered Napkin-Ring. 
See illustration on page 20. 

Tuis napkin-ring consists of a eard- 
board ring an inch and three-quarters 
wide, which is covered on the ount- 
side, excepting the medallion, with 
violet velvet, and on the inside with 
white watered paper, and is furnished 
with a binding a quarter of an inch 
wide of maize kid. For the founda- 
tion of the medallion, which is sur- 
rounded by a rim of inlaid leather, 
either gray or light brown silk may 
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TO THE BITTER END. 
By Miss BRADDON, 


Avtuon oy “Tuz Lovers oy Anpzx,” “Lavy Aup- 
Lev's Szouer,” pro. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
THE WRONG MAX. 

No one hindered Richard Redmayne's exit 
from Clevedon Park. His boyixh experiences 
of nutting and squirrel hunting had made him 
familiar with hillock and hollow, with ev- 
ery clump of hawthorn or thicket of hazel. He 
knew of a ladder and stile on the south wall by 

hich 


q ow or how brief 
might be the interval that must elapse before he 
should be called to account for this night's work 
he cared very little. ‘That he should be called 
to account, sooner or later, he considered inev- 
itable. He was prepared to stand by what he 
had done, ay, even on the scaffold. 

As to the fatal result of his deliberate fire he 
had little doubt. His Australian life had made 
his hand too sure for any uncertainty = this 
eo The marksman who had never failed to 

ring down the bird that seemed but a speck of 
shadow in the blue ether could hardly have missed 
the breast of a man at thirty paces. And he had 
seen his victim fall with the heavy leaden drop 
of a creature wounded to the death. 

Was he sorry for what he had done? Did he 
regret that one swift, instantaneous act by which 
he had i forever from the ranks 
of his fellow-men, and placed himself in the 
brotherhood of Cain? No, he was not sorry, 
but exultant rather, as having accomplished his 
earthly mission. He looked up at the stars, and 
fancied his daughter in some unknown world be- 
yond them, and could almost have lifted up his 
voice in the still night to tell her that her wrongs 
were avenged. 

The first of the sky-rockets shot up above the 
trees as he climbed the ladder. He stood for a 
few minutes on the highest step, watching the 
swift-ascending stars, the showers of falling light. 

‘**They don’t know any thing yet,” he thought, 
“Sor they wouldn’t let off their fire-works.” 

He waited and watched for more light in the 
sky above Clevedon Park; but after those few 
rockets, which had followed one another in quick 
succession, there was nothing. ‘The sky remained 
blank, or only peopled by those sublimer stars 
which are happily fixtures. 

He dropped down into the empty road, and 
crossed over to a meadow path that would take 
him to the cross-cut by which he had come to 
Clevedon in the morning. He did not hasten 
his steps with the air of a man who fancies him- 
self hunted by mortal pursuers, nor did he rush 
onward blindly, as if the furies that wait on such 
deeds as his were already in pursuit of him. He 
took his time, and was perhaps cooler on this 
return journey than he had been when he came 
to Clevedon, or, at any rate, more resolute. He 
had done what he wanted to do, that was the 
grand point. The time might come when his 
mind would be awakened to the enormity of his 
crime; but in this present hour he felt no more 
compunction than if he had slain a beast of prey. 

It was close upon eleven o'clock when he came 
to Brierwood, letting himself into the garden by 
the meadow path. What an awful stillness there 
was in the old house as he went in, and how the 
empty floors resounded under his tread! He 
thought of the night of his tirst return from Aus- 
tralia, when his heart had beat high with the 
fond expectation of finding his daughter's arms 
clasped round his neck, his daughter’s fair young 
head nestling upon his breast. O miserable 
night! O bitter grief! Was the payment which 
he had taken just now one whit too. heavy for 
the anguish of that unforgotten hour ? 

**Could I do less than kill him ?” he said to 
himself, with a conviction that there was justice 
in the deed. He did not light a candle in the 
kitchen, or settle himself in the sitting-room 
which he was accustomed to occupy, but went 
straight up stairs to his bedroom and flung him- 
self on his bed. ‘That, under cover of this night 
which he was thus wasting, he might have got 
clear away from the scene of his crime, and se- 
cured his escape from its consequences, was a 
fact which never for a moment occupied his con- 
sideration. He would stand by the deed that 
he had done. To have fled ignominiously, leav- 
ing some innocent person to suffer for his act, 
would be indeed to convert that which he had 
deemed a sacrifice into a murder. He waited 
calmly for the issue of the night’s work. He 
thought as he lay down how that consummate 
scoundrel had once rested on this bed, had lain 
here plotting the ruin of the daughter of the 
house; and he thought, with a savage sense of 
satisfaction, of that couch on which he lay to- 
night, and how blank and dreary was his slumber. 

** Surely such men must have bad dreams when 
they are dead,” he said to himself. 

Not very long did he lic awake to meditate 
upon his crime or his victim. He had drunk a 
good deal at Clevedon, had been longer on foot 
and in the open air than he had been accustomed 
to be of late. His meditations wandered off into 
a tangle of broken thoughts before his head had 
rested long upon his pillow, and when Kingsbury 
church clock chimed the half hour after eleven, 
he was sleeping as peacefully az a child. 


What a strange thing it seemed to wake next 
morning, soon after daybreak, to look round him 
wonderingly for a few minutes, staring idly at 





the sun-lit chamber, and then to recall, as it were 
in one flash, the events of the previous night! 
It came back to him—the scene in the wood— 
vivid as in the moment of its enactment; and 
still he was not sorry for what he had done. He 
jet sume LOUCL Of sorrow Lor Lhat gente, pretty- 
looking young wife, who had stood by her hus- 
band so bravely, and who must needs be the 
chief victim in this tragedy ; but for the man he 
had slain he felt neither regret nor pity ; for the 
position in which he had placed himself he suf- 
fered no compunction. If the business of last 
night must be atoned for on the scaffold, he was 
prepared to make the atonement, to die that 
shameful death for his daughter's sake. 

It was only five o'clock when he went down 
stairs and out into the garden. The Bushes, ex- 
hausted by unaccustomed dissipation, still slum- 


**I shall hear enough about last night's work 
when Mrs. Bush comes down, I dare say,” he 
said to himself; and he walked about the gar- 
den, smoking his pipe until that time should ar- 
rive, with no sbade of alteration in his habitual 
aspect, neither paler nor redder, neither graver 
nor more excited, than he was wont to be. 

He made the circuit of the garden several 
times, casting a look at the kitchen windows ev- 
ery now and then, expecting to see the industri- 
ous matron fling the lattices open, or to behold 
her emerge from the kitchen door with her pail 
to fetch water for the morning's purifications. 
He had walked and smoked and meditated for 
nearly an hour and a half, however, before the 
lattices opened, and Mrs. Bush's homely coun- 
tenance appeared, picturesquely framed by the 
Virginian creeper that covered this end of the 
house. 

** You're rather late this morning, aren’t you, 
Mrs. Bush ?” inquired Richard Redmayne, com- 
ing over the grass toward the open window. 

** Late, Mr. Redmayne,” exclaimed the ma- 
tron; ‘‘ well I may be late! I’m sure I wonder 
as [ was able to get off my bed this morning, which 
my poor inside has not left off twittering ever 
since a quarter past ten o’clock last night; and 
I’m sure it was nothing as I eat or drank yes- 
terday, for no one could have been more mod- 
erate; and Bush was as sober as a judge, and’ 
quite low-spirited like after dinner, and shed tears 
when Sir Francis Clevedon’s health was drunk. 
No, Mr. Redmayne, it wasn’t what we took as 
turned our insides ; it was the awful turn as that 
poor dear gentleman’s death gave us just as the 
fire-works were a-beginning to go off.” 

** What gentleman? What do you mean?” 

“Lor, Mr. Redmayne, it can’t be as you don’t 
know what happened, sure/y ! My goodman saw 
you coming out of the tenants’ markwee, and he 
come to me and says it did his heart good to see 
you’d made up your mind to enjoy yourself like 
the rest of the world for once in a way.” 

** Yes, I took it into my head to go all of a 
sudden; but I felt like a fish out of water, and 
came away soon after dinner.” 

“What? Then you don’t know—” gasped 
Mrs. Bush, staring at him. 

**T don’t know what?” 

“ Any thing about the poor gentleman that was 
killed in the park near the old stone summer- 
house as Sir Lucas built ?” 

‘*A gentleman killed!” said Richard Red- 
mayne, deliberately. ‘* That was curious.” 

“Curious, Mr. Redmayne! Don’t say curi- 
ous: it was dreadful. He must have dropped 
down dead instantaneously, I heard say ; and no 
one knows who did it—whether it was poachers 
or jealousy ; for he had been talking to that bold 
young hussy, Bond’s daughter, all the afternoon, 
and she’s got a’most as many sweethearts as she 
has fingers and toes. And his poor wife they 
said went down like a stone when they carried 
him up to the terrace, where she was standing 
with the rest of the company.” 

“¢ Ah, poor soul!” said Richard, thoughtfully ; 
“Tm sorry for her. Yes, I’m sorry for Lady 
Clevedon.’ 

‘* Lady Clevedon!” echoed Mrs. Bush; “‘ yes, 
it do come hard upon her too, of course. A nin- 
quis, and a funeral, and all; and all her visitors 
about her; and Sir Francis’s birthday too.” 

‘His birthday; yes,” said Mr. Redmayne, 
with a short laugh. ‘‘I don’t suppose when he 
made such a fuss about his birthday he reckoned 
it was to be his last.” 

‘** Lor, Mr. Redmayne! how can you say so? 
Why should it be his last? I suppose you mean 
as it’s the last time he'll be likely to give us all 
such a treat, after its winding up with his friend’s 
being murdered.” 

“* His friend murdered! What do you mean? 
It was Sir Francis Clevedon who was shot last 
night.” 

“*Sir Francis Clevedon! Lord ’a mercy on 
us, Mr. Redmayne, what can have put such a 
horrid notion into your head? I’m sure I never 
said any thing about Sir Francis. The Lord 
forbid !” 

**Not Sir Francis? Why, you must be mad, 
woman! It was Sir Francis!” 

**You must be losing your poor dear senses, 
Mr. Redmayne,” said Mrs. Bush, in a soothing 
tone, being always inclined to believe that her 
employer had, in Australian parlance, ‘‘a shin- 
gle short.” ‘‘I never said a syllable about Sir 
Francis. It was a friend of his that was killed 
—a gentleman from London—a Mr. ’Arsome- 
thing—I know his name begins with a haitch.” 

Richard Redmayne walked slowly away, 
speechless. Was he really mad to-day, or had 
he been mad last night, his senses distraught, his 
eyes beholding things that were not? So surely 
as he was a living man he had seen the face in 
the miniature turned toward him in the broad 
moonlight, the same face, line for line, hardly 
less distinctly seen than in the full glare of day. 

Had he been the victim of some hideous delu- 
sion, had his brain been bemused by strong drink, 
when he fired that fatal gun, and had he slain an 





innocent man in his madness? Such acatastro- 
phe seemed to him too horrible for possibility. 
Yet Francis Clevedon lived, Grace remained un- 
avenged, and he was an assassin. 

**] won't trust that woman's word,” he anid 
to himself, after a long ; ‘‘it’s more likel 
her brain's muddled this morning than that 
didn’t know what I was doing last night. I'll 
look into the business myself.” 

He lost no time in setting about this 
investigation, but walked off at once by the field 
path toward Clevedon. Yet before he had gone 
far he changed his mind, remembering that Kings- 
bury was much nearer, and that he might hear 
all he wanted to hear in that village. 

He could see that the place was astir with some 
unusual excitement before he had crossed the com- 
mon. ‘There was a much larger group of idlers 
at the door of the Coach and Horses than the 
customary knot of gossips. A couple of chaise- 
carts were halting before the trough between the 
two tall elms —— the inn; a man on horse- 
back was standing before Mr. Wort's garden 
gate. Richard Redmayne walked straight across 
to this gate, not caring for the indirect informa- 
tion to be gained from village gossips when he 
might interrogate the steward himself. 

**Is Mr. Wort in-doors?” he asked the man 
on horseback, who had a semi-official air. Mr. 
Redmayne smiled grimly to himself as he thonght 
that this man might belong to the constabulary, 
and be on the look-out for the assassin. 

**T don’t mind swinging for the man who killed 
my daughter,” he thought; ‘*but it would be 
hard lines to be hung for a blunder.” 

** Yes, Mr. Wort’s in his office ; but there's a 
gentleman with him, and he’s busy,” the man 
answered, without looking to the right or left. 

**T can’t help that,” said Mr. Redmayne; ‘‘I 
must see him.” 

He went into the little shed of an office, which 
he had not entered since that night of his first 
coming home, when he had said hard things to 
the steward. He went in coolly enough, and 
found John Wort in close conference with a 
grave-looking middle-aged man, who had the 
bearing of a soldier in plain clothes, and who 
was the chief of the Tunbridge police station. 

‘“*T can’t speak to any one now,” Mr. Wort 
said, hurriedly ; and then, recognizing the new- 
comer with a start, ‘‘ What, Redmayne, is it 
you? What the devil brings you here this 
morning ?” 

‘*T want to know what has happened at Cleve- 
don. Every body seems to have gonecrazy. I 
can’t get a straight answer any where.” 

‘**T should think every body must know what 
has happened within twenty mile of Kingsbury ; 
there’s been talk enough. There was a brutal 
murder in Clevedon Park last night, Richard 
Redmayne; a man shot like a rabbit; that’s 
what has happened.” 

** But who was the man ?” cried Richard, sav- 
agely; ‘‘that’s what I want to know! Can't 
you give him his name?” 

‘*His name was Harcross,” Mr. Wort an- 
swered, gravely. ‘*And now I don’t suppose 
you are much wiser than you were before, for he 
was a stranger down here.” 

‘* Harcross—Harcross!” Richard Redmayne 
repeated, with a stupefied look. ‘‘ They told 
me it was Sir Francis Clevedon was shot last 
night.” 

‘*Then they must have been clean daft, who- 
ever they were,” exclaimed the steward, impa- 
tiently ; ‘‘and now perhaps you'll leave me alone 
with this gentleman; for we've got some busi- 
ness to settle between us.” 

Richard Redmayne walked out of the office 
without a word. It would profit him nothing 
to ask any farther questions. He had slain the 
wrong man; that was horribly certain. He had 
burdened his soul with a useless crime; dyed 
his hands in the blood of a fellow-creature who 
had never injured him. He hardly knew where 
to go or what to do with himself after leaving 
John Wort’s office. His whole life seemed a 
series of blunders. If he had taken his daugh- 
ter to Australia with him, as she had so piteously 
entreated him to do, he might have had her for 
his comfort and delight to-day; if he had never 
returned from his second voyage, he would have 
at least escaped this unnecessary crime. Now, 
for the first time, he felt himself a murderer. 
He took the high-road to Clevedon, tramping 
along the dusty way in the morning sunshine, 
unconscious of fatigue. He wanted to know 
something more, he hardly knew what, only to 
be more and more certain of his own folly. To 
think that his senses had so befooled him! Sir 
Francis Clevedon lived and triumphed, laughed 
perhaps in his soul at the thought of this egre- 
gious blunder, and an innocent man lay dead, 
slain untimely by his wicked hand. 

At the south lodge he found Joshua Bond, the 
gardener, two or three other out-of-door servants, 
and a knot of accidental idlers, discussing the 
catastrophe. Jane Bond was lying up stairs in 
her bedroom in a high fever, induced by the hor- 
ror of the previous night. 

‘* And may it be a chastening and a blessing 
to her,” said the gardener, ‘‘a warning to re- 
pent, and turn from the paths of foolishness !” 

**TDo you suspect any body of having a hand 
in it?” asked an elderly man, proprietor of the 
shop at Hubbleford. ; 

‘* There was but one hand in it, Mr. Perkis,” 
replied the gardener, solemnly—‘‘ the hand that 
drew the trigger. I don’t deny that I have my 
own thoughts upon the subject, Mr. Perkis, but 
I tell them tono man. Time will show.” 

‘*Is he to be buried down here?” inquired 
the curious Perkis, 

‘““No. He’s to be taken up to London to- 
night, to be buried in his wife’s family vault at 
Kensal Green.” 

‘* That's a pity,” said Perkis. ‘‘'There’d have 
been half the county to follow if they’d buried 
him at Kingsbury. Murders in London are as 


plentiful as blackberries, judging from the Sun- 
day papers. He won't get so much honor paid 
him there.” 

They went on to discuss the probable issue of 
the coroner's inquest, which was to iake place at 
two o'clock that day—the nature of the death- 
wound, and the weapon that had inflicted it, 
about which points there were divers opinions, 
no exact knowledge having yet penetrated to the 
world outside Clevedon Hall. Richard Red- 
mayne stood by and listened, but said nothing, 


except when he was — to by Mr. Perkis or 
the gardener, who addressed themselves to him 
lly as a point of politeness. 


othe pel thi 
T ice are on the right tract, you ma 
depend upon it,” said Perkis; *‘ you +! sein = 
that in the newspapers. ‘The police are on the 
tract; and although nothink is known for cer- 
ting, they h soon to be able to put their hand 
upon the right 1 y, being in possession of hin- 
formation which they don't feel theirselves at 
liberty to divulge. That's what they always tells 
- in the papers; and depend upon it, Mr. 
nd, the police are on the tract in this case. 
Do you think it was a gun or a pistol that it was 
done with ?” 

“*Captain Klardwood's groom was down here 
before breakfast exercising that skittish mare of 
his master’s, and he told me the doctors had ex- 
tracted half a dozen swan-shot ; so it must have 
been a gun, and it must have been done by some 
one that didn’t plan it beforehand. No man 
would load his gun with swan-shot to commit a 
murder,” 

‘*There’s no knowing, Mr. Bond,” replied 
Perkis, with a suggestive air, ‘The worst a 
man is, the more artfuler he goes about his 
wickedness. ‘Tbe swan-shot may have been 
meant to throw parties off the scent. But what 
I can’t make out is the motive. There never 
was a crime without a motive.” 

** Unless it was done by a madman,” said the 
gardener. ‘*This murder seems like a mad- 
man’s murder, to my mind.” 

“Don't say that, Mr. Bond; that’s what I 
call flying in the face of the law of the land. A 
man has only got to do something more atro- 
ciouser than the common run, and he gets put 
down for a lunatic.” 

Richard Redmayne stood among them for a 
little while, listening idly, and then moved to- 
ward the park, intending to revisit the scene of 
last night’s tragedy; but at this point the gar- 
dener stopped him. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Mr. Redmayne,” he said 
—‘‘of course you're not a stranger — but I’ve 
had strict orders from the police, and I’m obliged 
to act by them. Nobody is to go into the park 
to-day.” 

‘* Why not?” 

‘*T don’t know the why or the wherefore; but 
it’s the police that give the order, and we're all 
bound to abide by it.” 

‘*Of course. It doesn’t matter; I’m not cu- 
rious about the business. But if any one was 
suspected, or taken to prison, or any thing of that 
kind, I should like to know. You might send 
some one down to Brierwood and let me know.” 

“Very well, Mr. Redmayne; I'll send you 
word if any thing happens.” 

A lad came up at this moment, bursting with 
self-importance—the rapture of possessing infor- 
mation as yet unshared by these village worthies. 
The men recognized him by his aspect as the 
bearer of tidings. 

‘Well, Jim, any more news?” 

*‘T should think there were, indeed,” replied 
the youth, swelling as he spoke. ‘They've been 
and found the gun as it was done with.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Bond, ‘*they’ve found the 
gun, have they? Then the rest is easy work. 
They'll soon find the man that fired it.” 

e watched Richard Redmayne meditatively 
as he walked away from the gates, and along the 
white high-road. 

‘¢ Strange that he should take such an inter- 
est in the business as to want a special message 
sent him, isn’t it?” he remarked. 

**Yes,.it is, Bond,” replied Mr. Perkis; ‘* but 
since he come home from Australia there ain’t a 
stranger man going than Rick Redmayne. It’s 
that blessed gold out yonder as turns their brains, 
that’s my belief. It ain’t natural that a man 
should dig gold out of the earth just as if it was 
mangle-wurzel; and if a man goes against na- 
ture, he must expect to pay the penalty of his 
opposition.” 

“'Trne,” ejaculated Mr. Bond. ‘‘In the sweat 
of his brow—that’s what the Scripture says; 
there’s nothing about gold-digging and hundred- 
weight nuggets there.” 





CHAPTER XLIII. 


‘‘YES, BROTHER, CURSE WITH ME THAT 
BALEFUL HOUR.” 


An awful gloom and silence, as of the grave 
itself, had fallen upon Clevedon Hall. No mer- 
ry click of billiard-balls, no little gushes of sil- 
very laughter, no bass accompaniment of mas- 
culine voices blending with and sustaining the 
sweet feminine trebles; no dashing performance 
of Chopin or Schuloff on the grand piano in the 
drawing-room ; no melodious tinkling of waltzes 
on the smaller pianos in the upper chambers con- 
secrated to the fairer guests; no flutter of silken 
draperies in halls and on staircases; none of that 
pleasing bustle which pervades a house full of 
guests: only dusky rooms, from which the sun- 
light was scrupulously banished—only gloom and 
silence and horror and despair. 

The majority of Lady Clevedon’s visitors had 
already taken to themselves wings, and departed 
by the earliest morning trains, leaving scared 
maids and unwilling valets to bring their belong- 
ings after them. Who-could care to linger on a- 
scene that had been defiled by the red hand of 
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smiling in the clear morning light across a broad 
sweep of dewy lawn, seemed to those departing 
guests like a monstrous charnel-house, behind 
whose stately walls there lurked all the wr 
able horrors of the grave. ‘The visitors fled as 
soon as possible after daybreak, leaving epistles 
grateful and sympathetic for .heir host or host- 
ess, as the case might be, feeling sure that, at 
such a time, dear Lady Clevedon would rather 
be alone; and so on, and so on. 

** Egad, you see, if a fellow stopped, he might 
find himself accused of the murder," said Captain 
Hardwood, confidentially, to the fidus Achates 
of the moment. ‘'I think I shall look out for 
some German Spa, where the extradition treaty 
doesn't hold good, or charter a two-hundred-ton 
yacht and do the South Sea Islands. I'm told 
there's no end of fun to be bad ia the Pacific.” 

The Clevedon servants had been swift to clear 
away all traces of the festival that had come to 
so evil an ending. Faded garlands had been 
whisked into chaos, gay draperies and decora- 
tions gathered up in bundles and carried away, 
and the rooms looked grand and solemn in their 
dusky emptiness. ‘The murdered man lay up 
stairs in the bed-chamber which he had occu- 
pied as a guest, and a bed had been hastily put 
up for his wife in the dressing-room adjoining. 
Here she sat alone—an awful statue-like figure, 
with a face as white as that hidden face in the 
next room—sat with hands locked on her knee, 
and fixed eyes looking into space. 

Lady Clevedon had offered to bear her com- 
pany through that dismal night and in that 
dreary, hopeless noontide—had even implored 
permission to sit with her, standing outside the 
door, and pleading with tears, ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Har- 
cross, do let me be with you. I won't speak, I 
won't worry you; only let me sit by your side.” 
Augusta only shook her head, and motioned 
dumbly to her maid to answer for her. Tullion, 
the maid, she suffered to be with her, as she would 
have suffered a dog—a creature whose presence 
or absence could make no difference. 

She had seen him laid upon his bed at mid- 
night; had stood quietly by while the surgeons 
examined his wounds; had refused to be ban- 
ished from that death-chamber with so stern a 
resolution that they had been obliged to succumb 
and let her stay; and when all was done she 
wandered to and fro between the rooms, or sat 
silent as she was sitting now, like humanity 
transformed into marble. How fondly, how en- 
tirely, she had loved him! She had known al- 
ways that he was very dear to her, but not till 
now had she estimated the full force of her pas- 
sion. She had lived her own life, had chosen 
for herself an existence of dressing and visiting 
and receiving, had made her public and official 
career the all-absorbing business of her life, and 
yet she had loved this man with all her heart 
and soul: only she had kept her affection under 
lock and key, in a cold, cautious spirit; she had 
feared to trust him with the whole sum of her 
love, any more than she trusted him with her for- 
tune; she had kept her heart settled upon herself, 
as it were, for her own separate use and main- 
tenance. It was enough for him to know that 
she had condescended to become his wife, that 
he was not obnoxious to her. The passion, the 
depth, the ardor of her love she held in re- 
serve. 

She thought of all this now that he was dead, 
and knew that she had cheated him, and had 
cheated herself even more utterly—cheated her- 
self of the love that she might have won had she 
been gencrous enough to confess her own fond- 
ness, if she had been less intent upon receiving 
her due, less anxious to measure her tenderness 
by his affection, and even then to give him some- 
what short measure. He was dead; and it seem- 
ed to her now as if he had made up the sum of 
her existence, as if this one figure, of which at 
the best she had seen very little, had filled her 
world; that the dressing and visiting had been 
the merest formula, the petty filling up of empty 
spaces in her life, all subservient to her love for 
him and her pride in him. She knew now how 
fondly she had built on his future—the distinction 
he was to win for her, the pinnacle they were to 
occupy side by side in days to come. He was 
gone, and the future was a blank. ‘‘ What am 
I without him?” she asked herself, piteously. 
Her youth and wealth and beauty counted as 
nothing, now that he was no more. 

His loss was in itself a calamity so overwhelm- 
ing that, in this first stage of her grief at least, 
she thought little of the manner in which he had 
died. ‘The one fact that he was taken from her 
filled her mind to the exclusion of every other 
consideration. How was she to live without 
him? That was the all-absorbing question. Ac- 
customed from babyhood to consider herself the 
beginning and end of creation—or, at least, of 
so much of creation as at all concerned her—she 
thought now of this awful event only as it af- 
fected her own interest and her own feelings. 
She thought—yes, even in this first day of her 
widowhood, while she sat speechless, the very 
type and image of despair—she thought of the 
house in Mastodon Crescent, and how useless 
its splendors would be to her henceforward. 
Could she bring the lights of the legal world, the 
stars and celebrities of the town, to that luxurious 
mansion? Could she give dinners that should be 
talked about, or make her cordon b/eu an aid to 
her ascent of Fortune’s ladder? Alas! no; the 
light was extinguished. She was only a rich 
widow, whom the world—saving perchance some 
few adventurous spirits in need of rich wives— 
would surely hasten to forget. It had been a 
pleasant thing to fancy Hubert Harcross only an 
attendant upon her steps, best known as the hus- 
band of the handsome Miss Vallory ; but in this 
awful hour of enlightenment it dawned upon her 
that it was she who bad been the satellite. 

The preparation of the bed in the dressing- 
room had been lost labor. Not once during 
that dismal night did Mrs. Harcross lie down, 
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although Tullion implored her to try to rest a | 
little—to sleep, if possible. 

** Don't she exclaimed, 
tient!) th » diy Uy 
shape the words. ** lam 
fur months to come.” 

At noon on the day after the murder Sir Fran 
cis came to beg for a brief interview. ‘There was 
a tiny boudoir opening out of the dressing-room, 
a mere slip of a room, which had once been an 
oratory, bat was now furnished with a couple of 
tapestried arm-chairs, a writing-iable in the «in. 
dow, and a dainty liule book-case. Sir Francis 
begged that he might see Mrs, Hareross for « 
few minutes in this room. After some carrying 
to and fro of messages by Tullion, and after at 
first positively refusing to see any one, she con- 
sented with a weary air, and rose to go to the 
room where Sir Francis was waiting for her. 

** You'll put on a fresh morning dress, won't 
you, ma'am ?" gasped ‘Tullion, aghast at the idea 
of her mistress appearing in tambled muslin and 
crushed Valenciennes, even at this juncture ; but 
Mrs. Harcross put her aside impatiently, and 
went into the oir, a ghost-like figure, in 
limp white robes, with loose hair falling on her 
shoulders. 

Sir Francis was standing by the open window, 
darkened by closed Venetian shutters, through 
which the summer light stole softly, tempered 
with shadow. 

‘*My dear Mrs. Harcross,” he said, gently, 
‘*we are all so sorry for you. I have no words 
to express what we feel ; and words are so idle at 
such atime. But I thought it best, even at the 
risk of paining you, to plead for this interview. 
There are some things that must be spoken 
about, and that can not be spoken of too soon.” 

*“*O God!” she cried, looking at him fixed- 
ly, with despairing eyes, ‘ you are so like him!” 

** Good heavens!” thought Sir Francis, ‘‘ what 
a dolt I was to forget the likeness! I ought not 
to have come near her yet awhile.” 

He placed a chair for her by the open window. 

‘Let my likeness to your lost husband con- 
stitute a claim upon your friendship,” he said, 
‘*and trust in my earnest desire, my determi- 
nation, to see justice done upon his assassin. I 
want you to help us in this, if you can. You 
may be able to furnish some clew to this most 
mysterious crime. Had your husband any ene- 
my? Do you know of any one he can have of- 
ae one desperate enough to do such a 

‘*No,” she answered, “I know of no one 
whom he had ever injured. I never heard that 
he had an enemy. But I know that he had a 
dislike to coming to this place, and I made him 
come.” 

‘** He had a dislike to coming here?” 

“ He objected strongly, and had good reasons 
for his objection, though I can not tell them to 

ou. If he had trusted me in the first instance, 
if he had only told me the truth at once, we 
should not have come. But I brought him here 
against his will—brought him to meet his death.” 

Sir Francis looked at her wonderingly, half in- 
clined to think that her mind was wandering. 

**You can give me no clew, then, dear Mrs, 
Harcross ?” he asked, gently. 

‘** None.” 

“*Then we must work on without your help. 
The police have been busy since daybreak; they 
have communicated with the stations all along 
the line, and any suspicious-looking person will 
be stopped. We have telegraphed to Scotland 
Yard for a couple of detectives, and I have tele- 
graphed to Ryde for Mr. Vallory. I thought 
you would like to have your father with you at 
such a time.” 

‘*My father can do no good here,” said Au- 
gusta, listlessly. And then she went on, with a 
sudden intensity of tone and manner, “ Yes, you 
= find out who murdered him. It is your 

uty.” 

**My dear Mrs. Harcross, I feel that most 
deeply. My friend and my guest has been foul- 
ly murdered within half a mile of my house, 
within the boundary wall of my home. Do you 
think that I can do less. than feel myself bound 
to see him avenged ?” 

Augusta Harcross smiled—a strange bitter 
smile. 

‘You have good reason to feel that,” she said. 

[To = OONTINUED.] 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 


HERE'S nothing but what’s bearable as long 
as a man can work: the natur o’ things 
doesn’t change, though it seems as if one’s own 
life was nothing but change. The square o’ four 
is sixteen, and you must lengthen your lever in 
proportion to your weight, is as true when a 
man’s miserable as when he’s happy; and the 
best o’ working is, it gives you a grip hold o’ 
things outside your own lot. 


When a man’s got his limbs whole, he can 
bear @ smart cut or two. 


It cnts one sadly to see the grief of old people; 
they’ve no way o' working it off; and the new 
spring brings no new shoots out on the withered 
tree. 


If we're men, and have men’s feelings, I reck- 
on we must have men’s troubles. We can’t be 
like the birds, as fly from their nest as soon as 
they’ve got their wings, and never know their 
kin when they see ’em, and get a fresh lot every 
year. 

There’s many a good bit o’ work done with a 
sad heart. 





There’s folks ud hold a sieve under the pump 
and expect to carry away the water. 





Ah, I often think it’s wi’ th’ old folks as it is 
wi’ the bubbies ; 
n 
A bughtys way © quelenng 


afore they go to sleep 


You must keep up your heart; hushends and 
wives must be content when they ve lived | 


thev re satisfied wi’ lookin, 


em, 1 reckon, 
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their children and see ome anette: © hail gray 
It's poor work allays setiin the dead above the 
livin We shall all on we be dead some time, | 
reckon -—it wd be berrer if fhe od make muck 


on ws beforehand. istid o begianin’ when we re 
gone. it's but liuke good youl do a -wasering 
the last year's crop 

You make but a poor trap to catch tuck if you 
go and bait it wi’ wickedness, The money as is 
got 60's like to burn holes i’ your pocket. 


It's ill guessing what the bats are flying after. 





If you go past your dinner-time, there'll be 
little relish o' your meat. You turn it o'er an’ 
o'er wi’ your fork, an’ don't eat it after all. You 
find faut wi’ your meat, an’ the faut’s all i’ your 
own stomach, 





Some folks’ tongues are like the clocks as run 
on strikin’, not to tell you the time o’ the day, 
but because there’s suimmat wrong i’ their own 
inside. 





Folks as have no mind to be o’ use have al- 
lays the luck to be out o’ the road when there’s 
any thing to be done. 





It seems as if them as aren't wanted here are 
th’ only folks as aren't wanted i’ th’ other world. 


Them as ha’ never had a cushion don’t miss it. 





I’m not denyin’ the women are foolish: God 
Almighty made ’em to match the men. 





We mustn’t be in a hurry to fix and choose 
our own lot; we must wait to be guided. 





A ROGUE AND A VAGABOND. 


Waar house do you say ?—the Ship at Stock? 
Why, there, I must ha’ bin blind 

Not to know it agin; but ‘tis years ago 
Since I left these parts behind. 

Here, master, bring us a pint out 
If these good gents don’t mind. 


Look warmish, do I? And so would you, 
If you’d only ha’ come my track, 

A-tramping it here from Grays to-day, 
With this horgan on yer back; 

And I’m not so young as I used to be 
When these gray hairs was black. 


How long ’ave I bin on the road? Let’s see: 
‘Tis a twelvemonth werry near 

Since I fust took up with the horgan line 
Along with this younker here; 

But afore that I’d bin tramping about 
Close upon forty year! 


My beer, is it? Thankee. Well, here’s luck! 
Yes, master, as you say, 

‘Tis rather a longish time, no doubt, 
Though it seems but the other day 

That I was a little boy at home, 
Out yonder by Rayleigh way. 


Heigho! if I’d minded mother’s words, 
That was meant for my good alone, 
I'd bin a decent, well-to-do chap, 
With boys and gals of my own, 
Instead of a poor old homeless man, 
A tramp and a vagabone! 


Here, drink, lad !—Well, it wasn’t to be: 
I shouldn’t ha’ done for homely wear, 
Treading your quiet mill-hoss round 
To good gray hairs in an easy-chair: 
I’ve a touch of gypsy blood i’ my veins, 
That pants for the sun and air. 


Tramping it merrily east or west, 
Town or country, or down or dale, 

Beggar and gypsy, peddler and thief, 
Out of the workus into the jail: 

That was the life I lived and liked 
When life was cheery and hale. 


And yet there were mements, too, 
When my heart was touched with ruth 

At thought of the poor old mother at home, 
And my wasted, shameful youth. 

Ah, masters! there’s nothing pays so well 
As honest labor and truth. 


I'd share my crust with a pal, 
And my heart would often sigh 

O’er a battered drab in a lodging-ken 
That had laid her down to die, 

Babbling of mother and youth and home— 
“O mother!” was allus their cry. 


here, 


Is the boy my own? Well, yes and no; 
He is, and he isn’t, mine. 
Here, Will, lad, go you and play a bit 
On the green there in front o’ the sign: 
A fine little fellow for five year old, 
And as good and true as he’s fine. 


Poor laddie! I mind his mother well, 
With her patient, wistful face ; 

A meek, blue-eyed, white slip of a girl— 
A lady by birth and grace— 

That was sought, and ruined, and throwed aside 
By a villain doubly base. 


Let’s see—’tis three year ago, or more, 
Down there by the Hertford beat, 

That I used to meet her fust on the road, 
So shrinking and pale and sweet, 

With her baby-boy that she loved so fond, 
*Twould touch yer heart to see’t. 


Dear heart! I could read the story well 
That had steeped her life in gall: 

The bonny girlhood, dainty and sweet— 
The love and the bitter fal— 
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I'd lost her a bit—about that time 
I'd bin on the lush, | know 

When I met with an ancient pal o' mine, 
We called him Limping Joe ; 

And he told me as ‘ow she'd bin in quod, 
Which it siaggered me like a blow. 


She'd took some fruit for her poor sick kid, 
In a sort of fit o’ despair; 

So they had her up, and giv’ her a month 
Of prison work and fare; 

And they called ii “shocking depravity,” 
Or something like that ‘ere. 


There, ’twould make me laugh, if it wasn’t so sad, 
To see how they deals wi’ we, 

Hard’ning the better and struggling few, 
While the cunning old hands goes free, 

And grins and thinks with Puck i’ the play, 
“What fools these mortals be !” 


I eee her agin in a little while, 
Looking whiter and wuss than afore; 

But the weaker she growed, poor soul, she seemed 
To cling to her boy the more: 

I could see that she was drawing near 
To heaven’s merciful shore. 


Now there come the Peddlers’ Hact just then, 
That has caused such a deal o’ fuss; 

If I’d only ha’ had the naming o’t, 
I'd ’ave haltered the title thus: 

“A Hact for turning Men into Thieves, 
And Women into wuss!” 


“Once a thief, allus a thief; 
Brand ’em and stop their bread, 

And starve ’em all into being good”— 
That’s how the hact’s to be read: 

Why, I really think that your Mister Bruce 
Must be going off his ’ed! 


Lord bless yer! them there Parleyment chaps, 
Wot legislates for the poor, 

Why, they know no more about us, man, 
Than the lock on that ’ere door: 

’Tis a muddle all through, and they seem to try 
To muddle it more and more. 


Only to think, in a Christian land, 
Where people preach and kneel, 

It should be a crime for a fallen man 
To earn an honest meal !— 

How the angels must wonder and weep to see, 
And the devil caper and reel! 


When I heard as they’d stopped her rounds, 
And writ “convicted” agin her name, 

I felt a choking like i’ the throat, 
And my heart was all aflame. 

Ah me, there was only the workus now, 
Or a woman’s crowning shame! 


Well, I'd come one bitter night dead heat 
To a lodging-crib I knew, 

And gathered about the kitchen fire 
I found a motley crew; 

They was singing and swearing and going on, 
As only trampers do. 


I'd sat me down in a weary mood, 
Sick o’ their oaths and lies, 

When the missus—she was a rough un was Moll— 
Come in with the tears in her eyes, 

And prayed ’em, if they was women and men, 
To try and stop the noise; 


For there was a poor young stranger gal 
In the room just overhead, 

That wasn’t likely to last the night, 
Least so the doctor had said ; 

And they wanted to keep her quiet, poor soul, 
And to coax her boy to bed. 


They was still at once, and I follered her out, 
With a sudden tremble and thrill: 

“For God’s sake, missus,” I whispered, hoarse, 
““Show me this woman that’s ill; 

For I think I know her of old, yer see— 
She and her little Will!” 


“Come and see her, and welcome,” she said; 
“For perhaps before she goes, 

It might be a comfort to her like 
To see a face that she knows.” 

Poor drunken Moll, she’d a nook in her heart 
For a stricken sister’s woes.... 


—Yes, it was she—the poor wronged gal, 
Once pure, and bonny, and blessed— 

With a far-off look in the great blue eyes, 
Soon to close in their long last rest; 

And dank and disheveled the golden head 
Should have lain on a mother’s breast. 


There was women about her—slatternly drabs, 
The lowest o’ the low— 

One tenderly bathing her poor hot head, 
One walking to and fro, 

Hushing the boy, who knew me agin, 
And begun to laugh and crow. 


She looked up then, and saw me, and smiled— 
Such a weariful smile and drear— 

Then turned her face to the wall with a sigh 
That it wrung my heart to hear; 

And her white lips uttered the old, old cry, 
“O mother! O mother dear!” 


* Poor soul !"—’twas Moll that whispered the words— 
“That’s how she’s bin all through: 

She thinks o’ naught but her mother and boy, 
But I dunno what we can do; 
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‘*IT SEEMS BUT THE OTHER DAY 
Tuat I was A LITTLE BOY AT HOME.” 


For she'll tell us nothing about herself, 
Nor where are her friends, nor who. 


“When the parson asked her name, she sobbed : 
‘I’ve no name now to own; 

You see what I am, Sir—a sinful girl, 
That looks to Christ alone, 

And prays Him to shield her dear, dear boy 
When his mother’s dead and gone!’ 


“That's all we knows about her, yer see, 
Except that she come to the door, 

Dead beat and sinking, a week ago: 
But perhaps you can tell us more.” 

But I'd nothing I could tell ’em, you know, 
Save what I’ve told afore. 


Yet my heart went forth to the poor sick gal— 
The weariful, golden head— 

And I fell on my knees afore them all 
Beside her dying bed: 

And it seemed as if words was given me, 
And this was what I said: 





“My lass, I can read your story, I think, 
And I pity you from my heart: 

There, I ain’t goin’ to ask who you are, poor child! 
So you needn't tremble and start! 

‘Tis enough for me that you're lying here, 
And that you and your boy must part. 


«But God ‘ll take care o’ the boy, He will, 
Though the road look dark and grim; 

And He'll take you, too, to His pitying arms, 
Where no tear those eyes shall dim ; 

And death will be but the gate o’ life, 
If you only trust in Him: 


“For His mercies are above all His works— 
‘Tis true, for He tells us so— 

And He gives to the heavy-laden rest 
From their load o’ care and woe; 

And though our sins as scarlet be, 
He can make them white as snow! 





“ Will you trust your pretty boy to me? 
Ah! you shudder, and well you may. 

I know I’m an old, stained, shameful man, 
That has throwed his life away; 

But I too had a mother once ¥ f x 
Who taught her child to pray. ‘ iy N 5 <m!: i 

“Tl shield him, as a mother would do, a Y L¥ 1a 
From sorrow and sin and strife ; —~ ah “t 

And the Master, I know, will help us both \- — 4 y \\ 
With His guiding mercy rife; i , s 

And the honest bread I earn for the boy 
Shall sweeten and bless my life. 


“Tt must rest with you, and only you— 
The choice shall be wholly thine; 

But if you can trust the boy to me, SS ar 
Only make me a sign.” ” ara, > eT 

She smiled, and tried to give me her hand, 
And I knew that the boy was mine. 
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’ I got a place as a hostler fust 


. ™ truest charity in the world consists in 


Bpailiens of the metropolis. The edifice is pleas- 





She died next day, with a perfect trust 
In Him who alone can save; 

And I carried her orphan boy in my arms 
To his mother’s parish grave: 

They that shed the only tears that day 
Was a drab and a tramping knave. 


The parson offered to take the boy: 
He said as my heart was kind, 

But mine was hardly the sort o’ life 
For a child to be consigned. 

He was right, maybe, but I kep’ to my trust, 
And up and spoke my mind: 


“Look here, Sir,” I said, “I’m bad right out— 
Low, lazy, and drunken and wild— 

But I mean, please God; to begin afresh, 
For the sake of this little child; 

For I feel he was sent to help reclaim 
The life I’ve wasted and s'iled.” 


So I took the boy and I went my way, 
And I tried to keep my word; 

I was helpless like o’ myself, in course, 
But the Master saw and heard; 

And in teaching them baby lips to pray, 
My own poor heart was stirred. 


At Grantham,.in Linkunsheer, . 

But the vagabone mood come back, and I liked 
The boy to be allus near; 

So I just worked on till I’d saved enough 
To buy this horgan here. 


We're shy o’ the regular lodging-kens, 
And in decent houses lie; 

And I’m saving a trifle, don’t yer see, 
To ’prentice him by-and-by. 

I shall feel it lonely at fust, no doubt, 
But the Master ‘ll still be nigh. 


And so we jogs on, Willie and I: 
I carries the horgan and plays, 

And the browns fall fast in his little hat, 
While the women fondle and praise: 

God has been werry good to send the boy 
To comfort the old man’s days. 


There, I must have tired you out, I’m afraid, 
With my wearisome yarn and drawl; 

But ’tis good to open yer heart sometimes, 
And I’m glad I happened to call. 

Come, Will, we must make for Chumpsford, lad; 
So good-night, gentlemen all! 








STEWART’S HOME FOR WORK- 
ING-WOMEN. - 


helping those who are willing to help them- 
selves. It is in accordance with this principle 
that Mr. A. T, Stewart, with wise munificence, 
is building the magnificent structure, a fine view 
of which is given by the accompanying illustra- 
tion, and which is designed to confer the blessing 
of a home on the poor, industrious women who 
e now condemned to lodge wretchedly in the 


antly situated on the skirt of the salubrious Mur- 
ray. Hill, fronting on the west side of Fourth 
Avenue, and extending from Thirty-second to 
Thirty-third street, with 19114 feet on the 
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avenue and 205 feet on the side streets. The 
building is entirely fire-proof, and is of iron, 
painted white. It surrounds a court 100 feet 
square, thus giving every apartment light win- 
dows and good ventilation. It is seven stories in 
height on Fourth Avenue, and eight stories on 
the side streets, exclusive of the basement, and 
is surmounted by a slate Mansard-roof, good 
care being taken to make the latter fire-proof. 
The basement of this handsome edifice will 


contain the engine and heating apparatus, bath- 


rooms, store-rooms, etc. The ground-floor, front- 
ing on the street, will be used for stores, while 
the back will be devoted to the kitchen and 
laundry: On the second floor will be the res- 
taurant and dining-room, the parlor, and a libra- 
ry and reading-room. ‘The upper floors will be 
divided into sleeping-rooms of different sizes, for 
one, two, and four persons, all heated by steam- 
pipes, and neatly furnished. A water-tank is on 
the top of the house, and a plentiful supply of 
water on every floor. The staircases, as well 
as the ‘bedsteads, tables, etc., are of iron. A 
steam-elevator is provided for the convenience of 
the inmates, who will be lodged as comfortably, 
if not as luxuriously, as in the finest hotels of 
New York. The cost of this palatial structure 
is about three millions of dollars. It is designed 
to be self-supporting. The leases of the stores 
on the ground-floor will pay a large part of the 
interest on this sum, leaving but a small sum to 
be paid by the rent of the zooms. 

Gas, washing, and food will also be furnished 
at cost price; and though it is impossible to 
make an estimate of this cost so far in advance, 
it is evident that it will be far below that which 
working-women are now forced to pay for the 
wretched accommodations which alone are with- 
in the limits of their purse. 

We wish, for the sake of our suffering sisters, 
that we could announce that this noble building 
was ready to open its doors to-morrow, but un- 
fortunately, though the exterior is finished, we 
learn that two years will probably pass before 
the inside.is finished and ready for use. Its 
managers have ample time, therefore, to perfect 
its administration, and we would like to urge 
one point on their notice, namely, the feasibility 
of making it as much like a home and as little 
like an institution as may be. The fault of 
kindred enterprises has been that they have had 
too many restrictions. Working men and wom- 
en cling to their freedom all the more since they 
have so little else to cling to, and prefer a hovel, 
where they and their friends can come in and 
out as hey please, to a palace where the gas is 
turned off and the doors locked at ten o'clock 
precisely. While rigid decorum should be main- 
tained, all the liberty should be granted that can 
be given without danger of license, and the nec- 
essary surveillance should be so delicate that its 
subjects should never suspect its existence. And 
as it is neither natural nor advisable for the sex- 
es to herd apart, if Mr. Stewart could perform’ 
the difficult task of founding a true home where 
homeless’ young men and women should mingle 


' as a happy family, without ever transcending the 


bounds of propriety, his house would be the ideal 
of its kind. 














STEWART’S HOME FOR WORKING-WOMEN, FOURTH AVENUE AND THIRTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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VANITY. lately been decided here. A discussion arose at | their sentimerits were friendly to America, and | of color-sergeant of the United States army, and 

: Saybrook, in that country, between one Sergeant | that they would not be changed. by. such an oc- | with the star-bespangled banner unfurled, he 

T seems to us a little hard to accuse this | Bates, of the American army, and some gentle- | currence. ‘To prove his argument he staked | started on foot from Gretna Green, on the Scot- 
young lady of vanity, for she is only endeav- | men respecting the Geneva arbitration, wherein | the above-named wager that after the Geneva | tish border, and on the next day reached Car- 


oring to do what all women, and the majority | it was maintained that if the decision was given | decision he would carry the flag of the United 


of men, have done ever 
since mirrors were in- 
vented—that is to say, 
ever since there were 
brooks and ponds ca- 
pable of reflecting the 
human face _ divine. 
Looking at one’s self in 
a glass does not neces- 
sarily imply vanity; it 
is quite as often pro- 
duced by what Mr. 
Darwin styles self-at- 
tention, a quality more 
commonly called self- 
consciousness, which is 
often most strongly de- 
veloped in persons who 
have by no means an 
exalted opinion of their 
own personal or mental 
attractions. We sus- 
pect, however, that the 
young lady in our pic- 
ture, from the confident 
attitude assumed by her 
elbows, is not troubled 
by any mauvaise honte 
about her charms, but 
merely wishes to see if 


she ‘‘looks nice.” But ' 


who hung the mirror in 
that painfully elevated 
position? we wonder. 
Likely enough, some 
elderly virgin, once ac- 
customed to see a bloom- 
ing visage set in its 
frame, has hung it out 
of reach that she may 
no longer be annoyed by 
its tell-tale truthfulness; 
or, more likely still, it is 
placed thus to prevent 
buxom maids, such as 
the heroine of our en- 
graving, from wasting 
their time in contem- 
plating their own come- 
liness, 


EEE 


ENGLISH 
GOSSIP. 


[From our Own Cor- 
RESPONDENT. ] 

A new Profession.—A na- 
tional Experiment.— 
Another Cause Céiébre.— 
Why we make Princes 
Field-Marshals. 

HE arbitrators in 
the Geneva Treaty 

are, I hear—but from a 

person who has such 

** positive private infor- 

mation” that I can not 

but doubt it—to be paid 
£5000 a head for their 
services, which is to be 
disbursed by the losing 
side — that is, the En- 
glish. It is not, per- 
haps, a greater sum than 
should be given for the 
discharge of so impor- 
tant an office, but I con- 
fess that I should have 
no objection to be a pub- 
lic arbitrator if recom- 
pensed at the same rate. 

It will doubtless become 

a profession in due 

course, and we shall see 

advertisements headed 
like those of the quack 
doctors: ‘‘No more 
blood-letting nor erup- 
tions. Mr. Facing-both- 


sides, Public Arbitrator, , 


begs to announce to na- 
tions inclined for com- 
bat that all differences 
and causes of offense are 
settled and removed by 
him without use of the 
steel, and leaving no 
tenderness after the op- 
eration.” The Geneva 
gentlemen were, of 
course, above suspicion ; 
but if this sort of appeal 
becomes common, the 
fear will be that arbitra- 
tors will, in the language 
of the turf, be ‘‘ got at” 
by one or other of the 
contending parties, and 
secured in its interest. 
By-the-bye, I don't 
know whether the slang 
of your sporting circles 
is similar to that in this 
favored isle; but if it be, 
this answer to ‘‘ Why 
are all bettors anoma- 
lous and inconsiderate?” 
will make you smile: 
“Because they never 





VANITY. 


States unfurled throughout all England without 


lisle. From thence he proceeded to Lancaster, 
Preston, Bolton, Man- 
chester, Macclesfield, 
Birmingham, Warwick, 
and Oxtord to the Guild- 
hall of London, where 
his mission was ended. 

A very curious scandal 
is now occupying the at- 
tention of one of our law 
courts in connection with 
the Vanes, a rich and 
titled family in the North 
of England. So far back 
as 1797 Sir Frederick 
Fletcher Vane ‘‘loved 
not wisely, but too well,” 
a certain Hannah Bow- 
erbank. She bore him 
two children, and previ- 
ous to the arrival of a 
third she gave him warn- 
ing that unless he should 
marry her before its birth, 
and thereby legitimate it, 
she would live with him 
no longer. This he con- 
sented to do; but his very 
alacrity in doing it was 
the cause of her hope 
being blighted, for com- 
ing in suddenly upon her 
with the news that he 
had obtained a special li- 
cense, the joyful tidings 
brought about the pre- 
mature birth of the in- 
fant Francis Vane, the 
father of the present bar- 
onet. A few weeks after- 
ward the parents were 
married, and as the doc- 
tors informed the hus- 
band that in their opin- 
jon Lady Vane would 
never again present him 
with a living child, he 
brought up Francis as 
his legal heir. But the 
doctors were wrong, 
since ten years - after- 
ward, in 1807, another 
son, Frederick, was born 
to him, the present claim- 
ant. Notwithstanding 
this, Francis continued 
to be treated as the heir, 
succeeded to his father’s 
title, married a lady of 
high birth, and begat a 
son, Ralph, who succeed- 
ed him in the baronetcy 
in 1842, from which time 
till 1866 his right was 
never questioned. And 
now, in 1872, Frederick 
Vane, moved thereto 
by ‘‘certain statements 
made by his mother to 
other persons in 1866,” 
brings his action against 
his nephew for the re- 
covery of the Vane es- 
tates after forty years 
of wrongful possession. 
This period of unques- 
tioned enjoyment of any 
property is a sufficient 
title in English law, un- 
less there is ‘*‘ concealed 
fraud,” and with this 
Frederick charges his 
dead brother. He as- 
serts that on his attain- 
ing his majority the truth 
was revealed to Francis, 
and also that the regis- 
ter of the latter's birth 
has been tampered with 
by the addition ‘‘ born 
March 29, 1797,” the 
real date being March 9 
in that year. What a 
tangled skein is here! 
what materials for ‘‘ the 
gentlemen of the long 
robe,” and also for the 
novelist! and what a 
cloud of witnesses in the 
shape of ancient veterans 
and withered crones will 
there be! 

The Prince of Wales 
is to be made a field- 
marshal, not by reason 
of his achievements in 
war, but, as it is whis- 
pered, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of his having a 
command during the next 
autumn maneeuvres. He 

* ‘was very anxious on the 
last occasion to manage 
the cavalry, and it was 
only with much difficulty 
that that arm escaped the 
honor, of which it was not 
very desirous, since on the 
only occasion in which 
the Prince did take part 
in these scientific pro- 

ceedings he afforded a very remarkable spectacle. 


‘put any thing on’ without wishing to ‘pull it | against England, no matter how small the dam- , 
off.’” ages, a very bitter feeling would be excited there | meeting with ill behavior of any sort, either to | When the umpire decided that he was taken pris- 

A curious bet, made, as I understand, in Illi- | against the United States. The sergeant, how- | himself or it. He sailed from New York to Glas- | oner he set. spurs to his horse, and galloped along 
hois, of one thousand dollars to one hundred, has | ever, said that he knew the English well, that | gow, and on his arrival, wearing his full uniform | a line of hostile foot (any one of whom could, 
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of course, have picked him off) with a generdf 


of division in hot pursuit, shoating,’** Stop, your 


royal "The Prussians had their ex- 
perience, of ;consulting the convenience of royal 
personages in warfare during the Austrian cam- 
— The, old king had expressed a wish to 
sent for should the enemy be advantageous.y 
brought to bay, and accordingly, when this was 
supposed/to be effected, news was dispatched to 
his majesty: as a sporting gentleman might 
advise his friend, ‘‘ | have got six rats in a meal- 
tub; come and see them worried”—that all was 
ready... The. king himself, however, was not 
ready, and,took ten days to arrive at the scene 
of action, during which the Austrians had con- 
trived to escape from the trap. In 1870, how- 
ever, the Prussians were not so obsequious, and 
waited.for nobody. R. Kemste, of London. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


K.—The French novel you mention has been trans- 
lated, bnt we would not recommend it for any one’s 
perusal, There are 2 number of English books on 
heraldry, Burke's Peerage being perhaps the most com- 
plete, 


Apminen.—The International Exhibition at Vienna 
will open May 1, 1873. : 

Mary W.—The plays Diamonds and Saratoga were 
written by Mr. Bronson Howard, a young gentleman 
long connected with the New York press. 

Norna,—Bjornstern Bjornsen signifies bear-star bear- 
gon, and is one of the many names that have an ursine 
origin, The city of Berne is so proud of this nativity 
that it maintains a number of bears at its own expense, 
and bears bears in its arms, if we may be pardoned the 
pun. Bernard, Bernhard, Bernardo, Bernardine, etc., 
all have the same derivation ; so have Baring, Bahrend, 
and Behring, which very appropriately gives its name 
to our northern straits. Béranger, Berenguela, and 
Berengaria also take their names from the Norwegian 
bidrn, or bear. 

J.—We do not know whether the news-dealers in 
your vicinity sell our cut paper patterns or not; in 
any case, you can readily obtain them by ordering 
them from this office. 

Mas. R. L. M., Eoonomy, any Ornens.—Answers to 
your inguiries about making new suits and renovating 
others have been embodied in the New York Fashions 
of latenumbers of the Bazar. The general hints given 
there will be useful to you. We have not sufficient 
roomfor lengthy descriptions of costumes, 

Srarietox.—We do not know who is the author of 
the poem you mention. 

H. E. M.—Read reply above to “Mrs. R. L. M., 
Economy, and Others.” 

Lov.—Get silk fringe for your cashmere wrap. Have 
@ heading of passementerie. 

Norma.—Make girl's blue merino suit by pattern of 
Girls’ Princesse Polonaise Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 
4, Vol. V. Back curls are very little used. _ Puffs and 
coils of braids worn very high are the fasiiign. High 
tucking-combse are also used. 

Ne ute Orton.—The “ Ugly Girl” papers which have 

been published in the Bazar suggest several depilato- 
ries, without recommending any, as all must necessa- 
rily be more or lese caustic, and attended with some 
danger. We advise you to let alone the seemingly su- 
perfilucus hair, which in all probability gives individu- 
ality to your face, and has a subtle beauty of its own 
which an artist would discern.—You can wear a rose- 
colored neck-tie with your sage green dress.—Our an- 
gwere to correspondents are never imaginary ; but our 
letters are 80 numerous, and our space so restricted, 
that correspondents must be patient in waiting for re- 
plies to their many questions. 
X. Y. Z. anp Orners.—An enterprising Briton has 
td Yankee for d in one respect. Alexan- 
der Ross, of London, advertises that he has a nose- 
machine, “‘ which applied to the nose for. an hour dai- 
ly, so directs the soft cartilage of which the member 
consists that an ill-formed nose is quickly shaped to 
perfection.” What an era of classic noses dawns upon 
us at this announcement! This benefactor reverses 
the custom of that French surgeon whose practice 
was confined to altering the features of criminals so 
that they could defy detection, who pared down aqui- 
line noses into snubs, and judiciously grafted skins, 
and carved homely noses into high profile. These are 
serious facts, and not the burlesque they appear. 

Evetniz N.—Small fetter-locks made to fit each fin- 
ger might be worn with success to reduce the size of 
knuckles, but a surgeon would have to fit them and 
direct their use. Sweet-almond oil will soften thick 
wrinkled skin, and keep the hands soft, if well rubbed 
in. To smooth hands rub with a piece of sandstone, 
or wash in sand and soap-suds. 








Tar Quren or att Sewma-Maonmes.—In yer 
of the merits of the New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing- 
Machine, it is sufficient for us to say that we think the 
invention of this machine marks one of the most im- 
portant eras in the history of this country; and when 
we consider the influence it has upon the social well- 
of the masses, it is difficult to conceive of an in- 
vention of more importance. It has a beautiful, noise- 
leas movement; it makes the genuine “Lock-Stitch,” 
alike on both sides, and does to perfection all kinds of 
plain and fine sewing; it needs no commendation; its 
rapid sales, the increasing demand, and the many flat~ 
terin; onials from those who have used it, is 
sufficient proof of its merits, The want of a sewing- 
machine is deeply felt in every household, and as the 
Wilson Sewing-Machine, on account of its extreme 
simplicity and less cost of manufacture, is sold at a 
much lower price than all other first-class machines, 
it is meeting with the extensive patronage that it so 
gaey deserves, Salesroom at 70T Broadway, New 
York, and in all other cities in the U.S. The company 
‘want agents in country towns.—[Com.) 








Facts For THE Lapres.—Miss ELLEN Fer- 
nis, Troy, N. Y., earns annually about $700 
with her Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Ma- 
chine. See the new Improvements and Woods’ 
Lock-Stitch Ripper.—{ Com. } 





Copyme bh y ms | the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the pene with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting —— ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 


themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 96 censs. . 4 








C. G. GUNTHER’S SONS, 


502-504 Broadway, 


— ONLY.— 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE AND 
EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ FURS, 


COMPRISING THEIR FINE STOCK OF 


Seal-Skin Fur, 


IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


Russian and American Sables, 
Black, Silver, and Blue Foxes. 


A FULL VARIETY IN 


BLACK MARTEN 
and ASTRAKAN. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


ERMINE GOODS. 


A FULL LINE OF 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 
FUR ROBES, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURS. 


ALSO, 
Fur Trimmings, 
All at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


602-604 Broadway. 


N.B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY 
AT 502 AND 504 BROADWAY. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Freckles, and Tan, use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lo- 
tion. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 
Blackheads, and Fleshworms, use Perry’s Improved 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy—the Great Skin Med- 
icine. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Derma- 
tologist, 49 Bond Street, New York. 


TOYS 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 
A GRAND ASSORTMENT. 


All our own Importation, and offered at less than 
wholesale prices. Call and examine, 
EHRICHS’ TEMPLE of FASHION, 
287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
Near Twenty-Fourth St., N.Y. 


P.8.—Liberal reduction to Fairs, Sunday-Schools, 
Charitable Institutions, &€., &c. 


NICOL, DAVIDSON, & CO, 


686 BROADWAY, 

Near Great Jones Street, New York, 
Offer @ Quarter of a Million Dollars’ worth of 
REAL BRONZE CLOCKS; 
MANTLE SETS, GROUPS, FIGURES; 
BISQUE, PARIAN; 
ENAMELED-BRONZE JEWEL-BOXES; 
CHINA, GLASS; 
GAS-FIXTURES AND CHANDELIERS, 
in Crystal, Gilt, or Bronze, 

At a small advance on cost of importation. 


LARGE, VARIED, AND ELEGANT AS- 
SORTMENT of Ladies’ solid Gold Hunt- 
ing Watches, with Chains of the latest 
styles to match. The solid 14-karat Gold 
Hunting-Case Lever Movement Watch, 
$29 00; usual price $45 00. Solid Gold Le- 
ontine Chains, $12 00. The Gold Illus- 
ted Circular, of more expensive goods, 
Goods C. 0. D., privilege to exam- 
ine. F. J. Nasu, 712 Broadway, New York. 
“tdas a good stock and is entirely reliable.”—Apple- 
ton’s Journal. ‘‘ Whose are just what he repre- 
sents them.”—Christian Union. ‘ Worthy of the full- 
est confidence.”—Christian Advocate, New York. 


SHOPPING | 


Of every description for Ladies promeey executed b: 

Mrs. C. G. PA 48 Sixth Ave., N.Y. City. Sen 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


























—For $5 00 either of Harprr’s 

® an IENCE OF HEALTH 

ayear. The best and only Illustrated Health Journal 
published. Address 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 

889 Broadway, N. Y. 


NTELLIGENT WOMEN who wish to make 
money in a respectable calling, that can be pursued 
either as a regular business or only at intervals of 
leisure, write for particulars to HOLT & WILLIAMS, 
Publishers, 25 Bond St., N. Y. 


AC se Nate particularly—can make money 

working for us, as there is no competition, and the 
are wanted by every one. Address The MoKre 
ACTURING Co., 309 Broapwaw, New Yorx. 











TOYS 
HOLIDAY GOODS 


AT RETAIL. 


Our Holiday Exhibition is now open, which 
surpasses any thing of the kind ever exhibited in 
this country. All the latest Novelties imported 
expressly for our RETAIL trade. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


3894 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ARNO, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth &.. 0. Y., 


RICH LACES 
fo 


r 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 
Black Thread Lace Pointes, Point Lace and Point 
_ Shawls, Capes, Flounces, Hdkfs., Col- 
Coy 


App! 
lara, 
AT GREATLY REDUOED PRIOES. 
Real Point, Applique, Chantilly, and Guipure Trim- 
m much below the Impo: ion Cost. 
1000 Fine French Embroidered Sets, at half their 


actual cost. 
A - line of Scotch Emb’d Sets, from $1 00 to $2 00 
set. 


ie 
A large assortment of made-up Real Valenciennes 
ch Se! 


us, Ce) Collarettes, and Sets. 
Embroidered Fin-Cushion ss 


8. 

Initial Hdkfs. in t variety, Damask and Tape-bor- 
dered, Plain Hemmed, Cambric, and Lawn 
Put up in FANCY BOXES for PRESENTS. 


Elegant CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 
SILK UMBRELLAS, 
of every description, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
All sizes and colors, Chatelaines, &c., 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS 
AND SCAREFS. 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
A Reduction of fully 25 rzr ornt. will be made on 
the above Sroox on MONDAY, December 16th. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 
Replete with every Novelty, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


N. B. —BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX AND INFANTS’ 
WARDROBES a Specialty. All orders filled with 


despatch. 
HOLIDAY FURS. 

Russian Sable Sets, 
Sable-Tail Sets, 
Siver Dex, Mink, Ermine, Grebe, Seal-Skin Sets and 

01 
Black Marten, &c., &c., &c. 
Far Sets for Children of all descriptions. 
White Coney Cloaks for Children. 
Fur Trimmings of all descriptions. 
Fur-Lined Silk Cloaks for Carriage Wraps. 


GENTS’ AND YOUTHS’ 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENTS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES It 

Underwear, Hosiery, Dress S| Plain and Fanc' 
Neckwear, Robes de Chesebre Smoking . 

Jackets, English and French Cardigan 
Jackets, Dressing Robes, &c. 
Chosson’s Celebrated Kid in all Tints and Sizes from 
1 to 10 Buttons. Chosson’s Lined Kid Gloves for 

dies and Gents, 1 and 2 Buttons. Chosson's 
Castor, 1 and 2 Buttons. “Che. Robert’s” 

Best Paris Dog-Skin, 1, 2, & 3 Buttons. 
Seal-Skin Gloves and Gauntlets for Ladies and Gents. 
Winter Gloves of every na oo 
Ladies’ Shoulderettes, Bert! Ties, Sash Ribbons, 
Roman Sashes, and a Novelty in Chil- 
dren’s Silk Sashes. 








ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 
USEFUL PRESENTS. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS, 

2 CASES BLACK ALPACAS, 50c. 
A VERY BEAUTIFUL Quality. 

BLACK SERGE, 30c., WORTH 
FRENCH CASHMERE OES, 
EMPRESS CLOTH, VELOURS, BIARRITZ CLOTH. 
TAMISE CLOTH, BRILLIANTINES. 
HENRIETTA CLOTH, CRAPE CLOTH. 

BLACK SILKS, &c., 

AtaGreat Reduction toclosethe Seasons’ Importations; 
also, choice Embroideries, Cloaks, Shawls,Cloths, Suits. 
Alaska Furs, Muff and Boa, $10, 
JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 

No. 729 Broadway. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 813 Broadway, Importer of 


Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 











Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered B: ‘ast Sets, &c., &c. 





LADIES’ FURS 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, {719 2"""™. 


JEXTRAI!! 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 


Have manufactured, expressly 
For the Present Season, a Splendid Variety of 


House Coats, 
Smoking Jackets, 
Robes de Chambre, 
Railway Rugs, 
Traveling Shawls, 


&c., ke, &ce., 
ADAPTED TO COMFORT. 


637 BROADWAY. 
HAR, — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
i 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 

82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 

Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 








BACK CURLS, 


Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
rally curly. 
Size. 


My Price. Retailsin N.Y. for 
Moedinm <<... 6.00066 ee $10 
TRIES. ovccins'sccccnes B00... ...ccccccee 12 00 
Extra Large......... 10 00.....ccccccce 15 00 
LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
az-inch Hair (naturally curly), only...... $8 08 
26 “ “ “ “ “a 50 





Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


Every lady shonld embrace this opportunity, and. 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848.<~ 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York Clty. 

Will send goods, C. 0. D., by express; or by mail or 
exp prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 

Correspondence answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
stamps. Pleasemention Harper's Bazar when you write. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 











NX. 


405 BROAD 


if, Ai 
UMBRELLAAnD PARASOL MANFR'S 





FOR THE PARLOR. 


MAGI Send a stamp for the new price-list. 


HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 743 Broadway, 
New York; also at 850 Broadway, near 14th Street. 


Why not have a Beautiful Complexion? 
WHY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN S8UOH AN AGREEABLE AND EFFEOTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 

AT 80 SMALL A OOBT, 

BY USING WRIGHT’S 


“ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 


Sold by Drnggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 








Discount to Clubs. Send tor Litustraccu Caluogue. 
J. F. 





ALE and Female Agents Wanted immediately. Ad- 
dress ¥ with ecamaD, ,O, Drawer 217, Buffalo, N.Y. 











F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn, Ye 2 
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HANGING BASKETS AND WINDOW GARDENS. 


A HANGING garden of sponge is one of the latest novelties in -gar- 
dening. Take a white sponge of large size, and sow it full of rice, 
aats, or wheat. Then place it for a week or ten days in a shallow 
dish, in which a little water is constantly kept, and as the sponge will 
absorb the moisture, the seeds will begin to sprout before many days. 
When this has fairly taken place, the sponge may be suspended by 
means of cords from a hook in the top of the window where a little 
sun will enter. It will thus become like a mass of green, and can be 
kept wet by merely immersing it in a bowl of water. 

Another pretty and artistic arrangement for a winter greenery is to 
obtain from the road-side one of those peculiar excrescences which 
are found growing upon the stumps of decayed trees, resembling brown 
rosettes of several shades, and very curiously striped. One of these 
placed in the centre of a large shallow dish with earth around it will 
be quite ornamental when covered with such things as Kenilworth ivy, 
Lycopodium, Tradescantia, and the lovely blue Lobelia. Especially 
will it flourish if a-shade is placed over the whole. Common evergreen 
ivy may be quickly rooted and made to grow vigorously if planted in 
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Fries, 1~8.—-DOLLS' SUITS, AND DRESSES FOR GIRLS FROM 4 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 


a box or dish of earth with a glass over it, looking green and refresh- 
ing all winter, and in the spring can be transplanted into the garden 
outside, where it will cling to the brick wall of your house, and climb 
much faster in consequence of this early start under glass. Or the 
long sprays of ivy may be gathered, and the ends put into water in 
bottles or deep vases, and will there strike roots as vigorous as if 
planted in soil, the tops being trained around windows and picture- 
frames with excellent effect. 

Window gardens are easily manufactured by those who can not 
afford the costly terra cotta ones for sale at florists’ establishments by 
taking a wooden box, of a length and breadth suited to the window, 
and lining it with zinc or tin, adding, in the latter case, a coat of 
good oil-paint as a preventive of rust. The tin will be cheaper than 
the zinc, but not nearly so durable. Auger holes bored through the 
bottom will give the necessary drainage, and the outer wooden sides 
may be ornamented in various ways. One way is to have a project- 
ing strip of wood—a lath will answer very well—nailed all around the 
upper edge, and on to this tack a covering of chintz or ap 
which will hang loose from the box itself, and thus avoid danger 
of dampness. One very pretty style will be to make the ground- 


.—Dorr’s Mornixe Fig. 6.—Dort’s Visitine Fig. 7.—Dress Fig. 8.—Dott’s TRAVELING 
Dress (Size, without 
Head, 18 Inches). 


Surr (Size, without 
Head, 20 Inches). 


FoR GIRL FROM 
7 to 9 YEARS 


For description see OLD. Fee pattern and gl 
Supplement. For description see tion see Supplement, 
” Supplement. No. V., Figs. 17-20. 
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coe renner 


of Turkey red oiled chintz, upon which is 

in appliqué a wreath of ivy leaves or fern 

ves cut out of some black material, either all- 
wool ‘delaine, cashmere, or gros grain silk, the 
all « the top and bottom being fin- 

with gimp. Or take buff chintz, and orna- 

fern leaves, done in spatter-work, 

trim the with either 


inlaid-work were given in.a 
previous number of the Bazar. 





1873. 

A PHANTASY. 
Tue New Year lay a-listening 
Amid the drifting snow, 
That would not heed 
And could not speed, 
And knew not where to go. 
‘*Fair Earth,” said he, 
“*Tf I should come 
And make my home 
Erewhile with thee, 
What precious boon, 
By night or noon, 
Hast thou for me?” 


**Flowers and blight, 
And song and storm, 
And wintry night 
And mid-day warm, 
Delight and dole 
With love and strife, 
Heart and soul 

And busy life— 
These, good Year, 
T'll gift to thee. 

And now, sweet Year, 
What hast for me?” 


Low laughed the Year: 
‘Tis well to give 
The things J bring 
That thou mayst live. 
Now tell me, Earth, 
Which gifts are thine, 
And which are mine, 
By right of birth ? 
And what were I, 
Still lacking thee ? 
And what wert thou, 
Bereft of me?” 


The Earth had not 

A word to say, 

But rolled along 

Its steady way; 

And still the Year lay listening 
Amid the drifting snow, 

That would not heed 

And could not speed, 

And knew not where to go. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, January 11, 1873. 





I” Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of Skating Suits for Lads and 
Misses from 4 to 15 Years old; Ladies’ Evening 
and Ball Dresses, Walking Suits, House Dresses, 
Breakfast and Dress Caps, Lingerie, etc.; Girls 
Knitted and Crochet Hoods ; Sewing-Weights, 
Blotting-Cushions, Emery Bags, Card-Baskets, 
Toilette Cushions, Wall- Pockets, Purses, Em- 
broidery Patterns, etc. ; together with choice liter- 
ary and artistic attractions. 


SUPPERS FOR ONE HUNDRED PERSONS. 
Fried oysters. 
Stewed oysters. 
Sandwic! 





1 Ham. 
1 Cold roast turkey. 
1 Paté de foie gras. 
beef. ce-cream for fifty. 
2 Patés of game. 2 Baskets of small cakes, 
Ice-cream for sixty. ted. 
Ices, assorted, for for- 


ty. 
Charlotte - Russe for 
Wine jelly for sixt 
ine jelly for ye 
2 Babas. . 
2 Brioch 


es. 
2 Cakes, Napolitain. 
3 Pyramids Met small 





cakes. 

2Baskets of candied 
fruits. 

4 Baskets of candies. 

4 — of fruits. 








SUPPERS FOR TWO HUNDRED PERSONS. 
Consommé for forty. Riz au lait for forty. 
500 Fried. oysters. 400 Fried oysters. 
600 Stewed oysters. 500 Stewed oysters. 
2Salmons, Génevoise | 300 Sandwiches, assorted. 
sauce. Lobster-salad for fifty. 
300 Sandwiches, assorted. 


Chicken-salad for one 

Lobster-salad forsixty. 
Chicken-salad for one 
hundred and twenty- 


five. 
2 Fillets of beef en Belle- 


vue. 

4 Boned turkeys. 

2 Hams, with jelly. 

2 Patés of chicken. 

2 Patés of game. 
Cold roast turkey. 
Cold roast chicken. 
Cold roast beef. 
Ices, assorted, for six- 


Cold roast chicken. 
Ices for fifty. 
Ice-cream for one hun- 


d 
Charlotte-Russe for 
fifty. 
Wine jellies for seven- 
ty-five. 
4 Baskets of small cakes, 
assorted. 
1 Basket of kisses. 
1 Basket of macaroons. ‘ 
2 Baskets of candies. 
2 Baskets of fruits. 
2 Baskets of candied 


fruits. 
Potsof créme for sixty. 
toes. 


iy. 
Charlotte-Russe for 
sixt 


Ice-cream for one hun- 
dred and forty. 
Wine jellies for one 


oO 

1 Piece montée, 
Bischof. 
Bavaroises. 

2 Baskets of éclairs. Punch, 

4 Baskets of candies. 

4 Baskets of candied 


fruits. 

4 Baskets of fruits. 
Compotes. 
Mottoes. 

2 — montées. 

astilla; 
Bischof 
Bavaroises. 
Punch. 





Our readers will see by the above models 
that we give quite a variety and an abun- 
dance, for the reason that it is easier to omit 
than to add dishes. The following list, com- 
bined with a glossary, will enable them to 
make bills for suppers, and to vary them ac- 
cording to taste or fancy. 


WARM DISHES AND WARM DRINKS. 

Consommé.—Rich beef broth. 

Consommeé de volaille.—Rich broth made with chick- 
en. 
Chicken Soup.—Chicken meat cut in small pieces 
and mixed with rice and broth. 

Barley soup. 

Riz au lait.—Rice cooked in milk and sweetened. 

Riz au gras.—Rice cooked in beef broth. 

Oysters, fried, roasted, stewed. 

Oysters, scalloped, served either on oyster-shells or 
on silver shells. 

Salmon, Génevoise sauce.x—A boiled salmon, served 
with a Génevoise sauce. 

Capon, roasted, served with gravy. Water-cress may 
be placed around the dish. 

Chicken, roasted, served as the above. 

Chicken, with rice. Cooked and served with the 
rice around. 

Fillet of beef.—A tenderloin of beef, served with or 
without mushrooms or truffles, and gravy or sauce. 

Fillets of birds.—The breast of birds, or fleshy part 
on both sides of the breast-bone. When carefully de- 
tached they make two appetizing pieces. 

Fillets of chicken.—The same as the above. 

Lamb-chops aux petits pois.—Lamb-chopr served 
with green pease. 

Grouse, roasted, served with gravy, and water-cress 
around. 

——— roasted, served as the above, 





‘BILLS OF FARE FOR SUPPER- 
PARTIES. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


OR the benefit of persons who desire to 

give large supper-parties we give other 

and more extended ménus than those con- 
tained in our last article on the subject : 


SUPPERS FOR FIFTY PERSONS. 

200 Fried oysters. 

200 Stewed oysters. 

100 Sandwiches, assorted. 
Chicken-salad for thir- 

thirty-five. ty. 

Lobster-salad for fif- 

twenty. 
Ice-cream for forty. 
1 — of assorted 


28, 
1 Basket of candies. 
2 Baskets of fruits. 
Mottoes. 
five. Bavaroises for thirty. 
Charlotte-Russe for Punch for twenty. 
fifteen. 
Wine jelly for twenty- 
five. 
80 Eclairs. 
20 Cream-cakes orchoux. 
2 Baskets of assorted 


cakes. 
2 Baskets of fruits. 
2 ov of candies. 


Mottoes. 
Bavaroises for thirty. 
Punch for twenty. 











ts, roasted, served as the above. 

Quails, roasted, served as the above. 

Fritters of apples, bananas, pine-apples, or any oth- 
er fruit. The latter may be flavored with extracts. 

Petits pains.—Small cakes of the shape of French 
loaves, made with flour, butter, sugar, eggs, and yeast. 
They are generally served with the bavaroises, 

Rice pudding is served warm at supper. 

Tea, coffee, and chocolate are served with warm or 
cold milk. 

Bavaroises.—Chocolate and milk, flavored with ex- 
tract of orange-flower water (eau de jleur d’oranger), 
and sweetened with sirup made with loaf-sugar, served 
as warm as possible in glasses, 

Bischof.—This delicious beverage is made with white 
or red Burgundy wines or with Champagne, flavored 
with Seville oranges, cloves, cinnamon, coriander, and 
nutmegs; served hot in punch-glasses, with a slice of 
lemon in each glass. 

Punch.—To serve punch warm it is placed on a slow 
fire when the rum is added. It must not be boiled. 


COLD DISHES AND COLD DRINKS. 


En Bellevue means one or more pieces inside of meat 
jelly. Every dish served en Bellevue is kept on ice, 
and not placed on the table until just before the supper 
is served. The temperature of the dining-room, which 
should be about 66° Fahrenheit, would melt the jelly, 
destroy the appearance of the dish, and spoil its taste, 
if kept at so high a temperature for some time. 

With jelly means one or more articles of food served 
with meat jelly on top or around them, or both ways. 
The jelly is generally cut in fanciful and tasteful shapes. 
Like the preceding, it must not be put on the table un- 
til just before the supper is served. When twoormore 
dishes are served with jelly it is better to have one 
en Bellevue, and the other with jelly in pieces. 





Buisson.—Buiseon of —— means served in the shape 
of a dome more or less flattened on the top, according 
to the article served. To facilitate the building of the 
dome, the soft part of two, three, or four loaves of 
bread is cut of the shape desired, and united as close- 
ly together as possible by means of butter spread on 
the flat sides, so that they will adhere together. The 
bread is also buttered all around to cause the pieces 
making the buisson to adhere to the bread, so that 
when the pieces are tastefully placed around it makes 
an elegant dish. Croutons, cut in fancy shapes, may 
also be placed all around the border of the dish. 


We shall continue this glossary in a fu- 
ture article. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@E Pluching Shoes. 


Y DEAR TIMOTHY,—One Christmas- 
eve long ago, at Andrea’s, in the coun- 
try, we played games all the evening, and 
hung up a sprig of holly for want of mistle- 
toe, and your ample grandmother was the 
fairy whom we all sought to bring to judg- 
ment under that green bough. But when, 
tired of romping, we settled into more tran- 
quil amusements, I remember that we play- 
ed at “famous people.” This is a game in 
which one person goes out, and those who 
remain agree upon some historic or fictitious 
character, and the absentee upon his return 
must guess, from the questions asked, what 
character he is. On that old Christmas I 
was sent out first, and when I returned, your 
fairy grandmother, turning her laughing 
face toward me with a sparkling sweetness 
which time can never wither, asked me sol- 
emnly, “What will you take for your old 
shoes?” I stopped and thought. Who 
especially need shoes? Travelers, surely. 
Who is the great traveler? Instantly I 
shouted, “The Wandering Jew ;” and amidst 
a storm of laughter your fairy grandmother 
took her turn in going out. 

Still later, as I sat in a corner of the sofa 
and listened to the soft music which the 
fairy of that Christmas-eve played upon the 
piano, I thought of shoes, and of their prime 
importance to the traveler, and I laughed out 
as I remembered the indignant exclamation 
of the youth who declared that Mont Blanc 
was a condemned humbug, but afterward 
confessed that when he saw it he was un- 
dergoing the torture of the tight boot. In- 
deed, the pleasure of travel is at the mercy 
of shoes. In those bright days when I walk- 
ed through Switzerland—Switzerland, which 
lies forever in my imagination bathed in 
dewy morning air, because I saw it in un- 
clouded youth—in those bright days a peg, 
or a chafing point, or a pebble in the shoe 
would have wrecked the perfect vision and 
blurred my memory. Those trusty friends, 
those comfortable strong shoes, may St. Cris- 
pin forget me when I forget them! They 
hang in my closet still. I touch them with 
these old hands, and once more I hear the 
jédel and the avalanche, and “I am the boy 
of the mountain.” 

On the walls of my chamber, also, you may 
have seen the pretty portrait of a fair-haired 
girl with soft, round cheeks and wondering 
eyes—those eyes of wonder and expectancy 
which so often I see in dear children. Is it 
sad to see them? Why should it be? All 
the long ages of woe and tragic disappoint- 
ment, all the world full of sorrowful faces— 
and lo! they come, those clear, inquiring 
eyes, looking out from under unwrinkled 
brows, full of hope and faith and love; yes, 
believing all things, hoping all things, while 
we know the shadow and the disappoint- 
ment which they do not suspect! Is it this 
knowledge which makes those wondering 
eyes so sad? Is it the tenderness of pity 
which softens our hearts toward children? 
No no: it is not our superiority, but our hu- 
mility. We came into the world, too, with 
that blithe triumph of expectation, and we 
have succumbed; we have been conquered. 
And now when our successors appear, with 
the conquering mien and the eyes of expec- 
tation, we speak to them as the hapless vic- 
tims of the Inferno spoke to Dante and his 
guide. Our hearts cry out, “Oh, never sink 
to this, ye living, happy ones! Oh, win the 
victory that we could not!” 

So my thoughts wander as I see that pic- 
ture of the fair-haired girl. It is my lit- 
tle aunt Mildred, whom you remember, per- 
haps, as a wan old lady in deep black, who 

“Lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 


But she is in her grave—and oh! 
The difference to me!” 


As I sat in the sofa corner reflecting upon 
shoes, I laughed again as I thought of my 
little aunt. Her father was a man of grave 
and even severe deportment: one of those 
who seem to have been born respectable 
middle-aged people, from whose natures and 
experience all the gay frivolity of youth has 
been eliminated. Yet they are not really 
cold and hard, and half of their seeming 
gravity is due to their conscious incapacity 
not to seem grave, and their equal conscious- 
ness that they are therefore less beloved by 
those to whom their own hearts are utterly 
devoted. Is it only in fairy stories that you 





find enchantment? I see much more in my 
experience than I ever found in the stories. 

My grave grandfather was very fond of 
his children, but he would not easily show 
it. They were a little afraid of him, and 
that again made him still graver and them 
more timid. The little Mildred was espe- 
cially the charge of her next older sister, 
Oriana, and it is a family tradition that on 
a certain Sunday the two went to church, 
and Mildred was so restless that after the 
admonitory nods and winks and nudges and 
scowls from Oriana, which were of no avail, 
the elder sister turned and whispered to her, 
severely, “ Very well, miss, I shall tell papa 
when we go home.” Poor little Aunt Mil- 
dred sat in fearful expectation, but could 
not sit still. The return from church was 
like a funeral procession, or a march to con- 
dign punishment. What tremors shook that 
little heart! What visions of awful penal- 
ties! It was natural but unjust, and when 
the rigorous Oriana kept her word and told 
the tale, little Mildred exclaimed, piteously, 
with a burst of agonized tears, “ But, dear 
papa, my new shoes pinched so !” 

“There, Oriana,” said my grandfather, “of 
course the poor child has been suffering tor- 
tures. See that she has a new pair of shoes 
immediately.” 

They are all gone, Timothy, but I remem- 
ber the pinching shoes, and often, since 
then, that exclamation of my little aunt has 
saved many a man in my judgment. If he 
misbehaves, I have but to reflect that his 
new shoes pinch so! and wrath disgolves in 
pity. How often Harry comes in late from 
the shop where he has been working hard 
all day, and he has had vague thoughts that 
if the rainy day should come suddenly, there 
is not much of that “ provision” which we 
are all exhorted to make for it; and a wan- 
dering pain somewhere has seemed to his 
excited imagination a scout of the last ene- 
my. Lucy’s welcoming smile only deepens 
more painfully the sense of uncertainty and 


| the possible tragedy. Harry is silent, ab- 


stracted, moody. Lucy is startled, morti- 
fied, unhappy. ’Tis a whim only upon his 
part. ’Tis nothing that he could name. 
Mistress Lucy, be patient—patient! Harry 
is not wantonly restless and troubled. His 
shoes pinch him sorely. 

Or it is Lucy who has asked a few friends 
to dine, and there will be a very modest 
feast, as befits the family purse. She is the 
best of housekeepers. Her glory is the neat- 
ness of her household detail. The table 
linen, you will observe if you dine there, is 
not damask, and the cookery is not French, 
but it is most toothsome. To-day Lucilla 
is to be one of the guests, and she is not less 
notable than Lucy for the precision of her 
house. It is a gay little party in the little 
parlor. I see no diamonds. I see no air of 
condescension upon the part of Mrs. Whole- 
sale toward Mrs. Retail. There is a gentle 
hum of pleasure, and I know that Lucy is. 
thinking placidly of that fish which will be 
so cooked that Apicius would gladly have 
foregone the gold service at the Midases’ 
could he only have been invited to Lucy’s. 
Presently we descend to the table. It is 
neat, not splendid, and there is a nameless 
promise of enjoyment. Lucy is very bland, 
and as Lucilla is helped to fish Lucy can 
not forbear to look at her in good-humored 
expectation. As Lucilla tastes there is an 
undefinable expression upon her face, so un- 
definable that Lucy is impatient to taste 
also. .She smiles in conversation with 
Adonis as she does so—and lo! the fish is 
burned in the cooking! Harry wonders why 
Lucy is so restless, so troubled. The poor 
fellow perceives that it is not a pleasant din- 
ner. He looks at Lucy as Oriana looked at 
my little aunt Mildred. My dear Harry, don’t 
be angry. Poor Lucy can not sit still and 
attend, for her new shoes pinch dreadfully ! 

But there are some of our fellow-travelers 
who plod steadily on with their feet actually 
crushed in their shoes. They smile so airily 
and sweetly that you suppose they are think- 
ing only of the beauty of the landscape. Yet 
they are really conscious only of their suffer- 
ing. When I was a younger man Dolcio was 
the famous and favorite singer. The pub- 
lic thrilled with every note, and his private 
friends thought him the most enviable ef 
men. The ladies of beauty and of fashion 
hung his portrait in their bowers, and sang 
his songs merely to renew the delight of 
hearing the notes that he warbled. Dolcio 
seemed to enjoy it all with placid satisfac- 
tion, and as he stood upon the stage one even- 
ing Publicola said to me, “What a happy 
man!” And I answered, “Yes; his shoes, at 
least, don’t pinch!” Yet I afterward knew 
that he had been accompanied to the theatre 
by constables and by his terrified wife ; and 
that even while the theatre thrilled with de- 
light as his marvelous voice rose and fell in 
cadences endlessly sweet, the constables had 
him in full view from behind the scenes that __ 
he might not escape, and his wife, with 
clasped hands and breaking heart, sat in his 
dressing-room, a statue of woe. 

Debt of every kind was ambushed all 
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around him. He was never sure that he 
would not be arrested just as he was step- 
ping amidst rapturous applause to the foot- 
lights. His wife’s life was a prolonged ter- 
ror. But how placid he was! How calmly 
he smiled! His shoes pinched more cruelly 
than my little aunt Mildred’s, but he sat 
véry still; and Dolcio was the one man of 
whom, from all that appeared, it would have 
been said that his shoes were perfectly easy. 
You see how it is, dear Timothy: we are all 
travelers, and our travel is as endless as that 
of the Wandering Jew. We must wear 
shoes; and which of us do they not pinch? 
I open my eyes in these Christmas mornings 
upon the wondering eyes of my little aunt 
Mildred, and as I dress myself, thinking of 
her cruel shoes, I go down to breakfast dis- 
posed to think, when I see a sour face or hear 
across word, “ Poor fellow, Ipity him. How 
his shoes must pinch!” 
Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
IRISH POPLINS. 


Lee poplins are very fashionably worn abroad. 

Twilled fabrics were in marked favor in Paris 
for several seasons before they became popular 
here, consequently the fickle Parisiennes are be- 
ginning to weary of them, and in their love of 
variety are again using fine heavily repped goods, 
such as Sicilienne, cashmere, and Pim’s Irish 
poplin. The probability is that all repped goods 
that are sufficiently soft to drape gracefully will 
soon be restored to favor, and in view of this 
fact careful purchasers are supplying themselves 
with the fine poplins of Pim’s best qualities, that 
are now sold for $1 50 a yard. All the quaint 
colors now in vogue are found among these 
goods; but as all peculiar shades have but tran- 
sient popularity, it is safer to purchase a black 
poplin, or dark blue, or else one of the clear 
silvery gray hues that make up so handsomely. 
A jet black poplin, trimmed with jet and fringe, 
is as stylish a dress as a rich gros grain, The 
creamy white poplin, when well made, and 
trimmed with white velvet (not satin), looks 
like heavy Ottoman silk, and makes an elegant 
and comparatively inexpensive wedding dress. 
The skirt of such a dress should be without 
flounces. Velvet bands and a thick cord of 
passementerie should trim the train. A frill of 
point appliqué lace, with velvet piping for head- 
ing, is the garniture for the corsage. 


WAISTCOATS AND VESTS. 


As the season advances it is evident that the 
favorite corsages are basques, with the sleeveless 
jackets called waistcoats. ‘These waistcoats are 
of different material, or else a darker shade than 
the coat sleeves of the basque. ‘They may be 
made as part of the garment, or else separate 
and added after for warmth. ‘The latter plan is 
adopted for very slight figures. Velvet waist- 
coats on silk basques are especially admired. 
The only trimming admitted on the waistcoat 
is one or two thick cords of silk as an edge for 
the garment. Waistcoats with very long fronts 
that form a sort of tablier are worn with po- 
lonaises. 

Colored silk vests are much worn with black 
dresses. A vest of cherry silk brightens up a 
dinner dress of black silk for a brunette; a del- 
icate shade of lavender gros grain is chosen 
for the vest of a black suit worn by a blonde. 
Black cashmere over dresses, basques, and polo- 
naises have also colored vests. White or black 
moiré antique vests are considered stylish with 
black dresses, and a vest of turquoise blue moiré 
is also shown with jet buttons down the front. 
Watered ribbon bows and belt, with buttons of 
oxidized silver, accompany black moiré vests. 

These fanciful vests offer a good plan for re- 
modeling a dress that is too narrow across the 
chest. ‘The sleeveless jackets just described are 
also useful for freshening a corsage that is partly 
worn or soiled. ; 

Pointed bodices for elaborate dresses are in- 
troduced in Paris. These have a deep point 
under each arm, as well as in the front and 
back. Pendent ornaments, such as tassels or 
fringe, edge these points. This corsage is a va- 
riation of the antique chatelaine bodice that 
French modistes are attempting to revive. 


VELVET SKIRTS AND COSTUMES, 


With the return of midwinter a few black 
velvet costumes appear on the Avenue. ‘These 
are invariably made with a polonaise and single 
skirt, trimmed with jet, faille, and lace, or else 
with bands of dark fur, such as the black fox, 
black fisher, or the silver-fox. The costume, 
however, most frequently seen on elegantly 
dressed women consists of a velvet skirt with a 
camel’s-hair polonaise, made in the fashion set 
forth in the Bazar early in the fall. Black, 
brown, olive, and sea blue suits are the most 
stylish. Velveteen with silk face is often used 
for these skirts, and also for waistcoats. The 
best qualities of brown velveteen are almost as 
handsome for this purpose as silk velvet; the 
difference between black velveteen and velvet is 
far more evident. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


A novelty in fancy-work is shown among the 
many pretty things prepared for holiday gifts. 
This is gray linen, or else Turkish toweling, cut in 
open arabesque designs, embroidered with silks 
of the same color, and placed as a tidy-cover 
over sofa-pillows or cushions of crimson or blue 
velvet. When completed it looks like rich ap- 
pliqué -work, and produces a beautiful effect. 
Stripes for the back of chairs are made in the 
same way. 





Another novelty, a suitable gift for a gentle- 
man, is a foot-rest, beneath which is a spring 
which, when touched by the foot, throws up the 
cushion and discloses a spittoon. Egyptian 
heads, well shaded, are wrought in fine petit 
point stitches on these foot-rests, or else the 
owner’s monogram is the ornament. ‘They are 
mounted on benches of gilt, walnut, or black 
wood, which cost from $7 50 to $12 each; when 
completed by the embroidery, the price is from 
$15 to $25. A slipper-rest and boot-jack com- 
bined is also another convenient and pretty 
article for a gentleman’s room. The case for 
the slippers is embroidered, and hangs from a 
black-walnut frame, to which the boot-jack is 
attached. Shaving-paper stands and small light- 
screens are leather banners, stamped with fern 
leaves, and mounted on gilt frames. Waste- 
paper baskets for the library, and scrap-baskets 
for a lady’s sewing-room, are of bamboo or of 
willow, lined with silk, and trimmed with little 
lambrequins of embroidered cloth: price from 
$9 to $25. Work-baskets, music-stands, round 
boxes for collars and cuffs, long boxes for combs 
and brushes, and nécessaires holding toilette ar- 
ticles, are among the gifts that are ornamented 
with needle-work. 


FANCY GOODS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


The present love for the antique is shown in 
the partiality for black bronzes. This dark 
bronze, slightly relieved with green, appears in 
the various ornaments, Roman and Greek heads, 
statuettes of mythological characters, clocks, and 
mantel-pieces. Finely chased silver bronzes are 
also among the choice fancies. The pale green 
bronze called verd antique is now most seen in 
the bird and animal pieces, and it is said will 
soon be thought passée. Mantel sets for draw- 
ing-rooms consist of a statuette for a centre 
piece, with vases on each side; boudoir and li- 
brary sets have a low clock in the centre, with 
side pieces that do duty as drop lights. Very 
small pairs of clear bronze vases can be bought 
as low as $30; larger ones range from $90 to 
$200. 

Low mantel clocks-—a gift prized by honse- 
wives—are shown in the dark red brocatel 
marble now so sought after. ‘The mountings are 
of green bronze and gilt. Black marble clocks 
are also shown, with mountings in quaint devices. 

While the sombre classic bronzes abound in 
the library and other stately rooms, the bright- 
hued bisque figures are chosen for cozy boudoirs 
and sitting-rooms. Among these are statuettes 
artistically colored representing peasant women, 
water-carriers, Neapolitan fishermen, .flower- 
girls, and also animals and birds. A golden 
pheasant, life-like in color and size, is $90; a 
slender greyhound, crouching in a natural and 
graceful position, attracts admiration, and is 
marked $100. 

Vases of majolica and other wares are also in 
odd designs, representing pannier mules, camels, 
and elephants, with their baskets and pack-sad- 
dles filled with flowers. A curious vase for the 
centre of the table is a long gondola, manned 
with tiny gondoliers, and placed on a glass plat- 
ter that reflects it on every side. 

New jewel-cases are of thick transparent crys- 
tal, with gilt mountings. In the bottom of the 
box is a satin cushion, on which the jewels are 
displayed. Glove and mouchoir boxes are also 
shown in crystal and gilt: price $50. Among 
the beautiful Russia leather goods are jewel-cases 
with various trays cushioned with satin, that is 
visible through the crystal top: price $40. Glove- 
boxes of red Russia leather with crystal tops are 
$35. Photographic albums of red Russia leath- 
er have quaint little music-boxes attached, and 
cost from $25 to $35. Smaller musical albums 
of plainer materials are from $7 50 upward. 
English goods are represented by desks of Coro- 
mandel, walnut, and ebony woods, worth $35 to 
$60. Book-racks to correspond with these have 
malachite and porcelain settings, and cost from 
$15 to $25. 

‘The newest card-receivers are of gilt bronze, 
with fine porcelain centres in bright colors. A 
fanciful pair of gilt bronze candlesticks for hold- 
ing decorative wax-candles is a suitable present 
for the Christmas season. Jewel-stands, cigar- 
stands, ash-receivers, inkstands, scent-bottles, 
and tiny call-bells of silvery note are displayed 
in this finely polished bronze. The bells cost 
from $3 to $8. 

Oxidized silver forms part of the ornamenta- 
tion of two-thirds of the fanciful things shown. 
It appears as part of the table plate, it ornaments 
bronzes, and is worn as jewelry in the shape of 
chatelaines, sleeve-buttons, etc. Gifts of this 
metal are decidedly a feature of the season, but 
the fancy for it will, it is predicted, be transient. 
Chatelaines of this silver are sold as low as $2 ; 
other elaborate chains have ivory tablets and 
flagons for perfume attached. 

Opera-glasses of smoked pearl are most ap- 
preciated this winter. They are also mounted 
in tortoise-shell and red Russia leather. Charm- 
ing holiday gifts are the fine bonbonniéres of 
enameled gilt and of crystal. Candy-bags of 
painted satin are also shown: price $6. Boxes 
representing grotesque figures, birds, and ani- 
mals are filled with bonbons. 

Among Japanese goods are glove-boxes of 
lacquered ware, worth $2, and fanciful cabinets 
of-various sizes. For school-girls are plain writ- 
ing-desks with lock and key: price $3. Small 
musical boxes that play two airs are $5. Neat- 
ly fitted work-baskets of willow, with gay silk 
linings, cost $3; with tinted leather linings these 
are $9. Traveling-clocks scarcely four inches 
high, with crystal sides and gilt frames, tick 
cheerily and sound a loud alarm: price from $30 
upward. For the hearth are fire-iron stands— 
dogs or cats, natural-looking in size and color, 
painted on sheet-iron, to which a stand for the 
fire-irons is attached: price $10. 

For information received thanks are due, for 





dresses and dress goods, to Messrs. A. T. Srew- 
art & Co.; A. Setig & Co.; and ARNOLD, 
ConsraBie, & Co.; and for holiday gifts, to 
Messrs. SHePParD, Le Bourtituer, & Co. ; 
Davis CottamorE & Co.; and Nicot & Da- 
VIDSON, 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Rev. MatrHew Hae Smita, who writes 
good letters to the Boston Journal, says that, 
among his other peculiarities; HENRy Warp 
BEECHER never furnishes his choir with the 
hymns. He told Mr. Camp, the leader, that he 
didn’t know when he went into the pulpit what 


he was going to preach; how, then, could he 
furnish the hymns? ‘Can’t you give me some 
clew?” “If I did that, you would know what I 


was going to preach; and if you knew that, I 
would not preach it.”’” He has no idea what 
hymn he will sing when the sermon is end- 
ed; so the Plymouth choir sing without the 
slightest rehearsal. While it is true that Mr. 
BEECHER prepares most of his sermons on Sun- 
day—for he says he “likes his bread hot’’—he 
not unfrequently changes his whole plan after 
he gets into the pulpit. The Sunday papers 
often furnish him with a theme for discourse. 
Mr. BEECHER is one of the finest talkists in the 
world, and he can talk as well on one subject as 
another, with warning or without. 

—When SouTHEey was offered a half share in 
two newspapers, the Morning Post and the Cou- 
rier, by which he could ey ge have secured 
$10,000 a year, he replied, ‘I will not give up 
the country and the lazy reading of old folios 
for two thousand times two thousand pounds: 
in short, beyond £350 a year, I consider money 
as a real evil.” 

—Speaking of ANTHONY TROLLOPE, what a nice 
bit this of his in the Zustace Diamonds. Speak- 
ing of Lucy, he says: ‘She believed in herself, 
thinking of herself that should it ever be her 
lot to be a man’s wife, she would be to him a 
true, loving friend and companion, living in his 
joys, and fighting, if it were necessary, down to the 
stumps of her nails in his interests.”’ 

—Mrs. MILLIna FarrcLora, of Mitchel Coun- 
ty, Iowa, is one hundred and sixteen years old, 
and so sprightly that there is thought to be a 
fair prospect of celebrating her Millina-ry. 

~Epwoxp AsoutT received $2000 for writing 
an account of his recent imprisonment by the 
Germans at Strasburg—which is about all that 
it’s worth. 

—The leading actors at the theatres in this 
city are by no means badly paid. JoHN BrouGu- 
AM has a weekly salary of $300, and a handsome 
income besides from his many plays; Mrs. JoHn 
Woop gets $600; Rosz HErskg, $500; STuaRT 
Rosson, $150. These are at the Grand Opera- 
House. At the Fifth Avenue Theatre Miss 
DavENPORT (whom BovucicaULT pronounces 
one of the best light-comedy actresses of the 
day) gets $150; GEoRGE CLARK, $125; James 
Lewis, $125; PLessy Morpaunt, $80; JENNY 
Leg, $60; Emity Mestarer, $50. There are 
very many others receiving salaries ranging 
from $30 to $60 a week. Most of these are pru- 
dent, money-saving people, regular visitors at 
the savings-banks. 

—Dr. Waters, of Holton, Maine, is a careful 
man with his money, though a little forgetful. 
Not long since he threw aside one of his old 
coats to be converted into carpet-rags, and a 
few days ago, as his wife was tearing it to pieces, 
she found thirty-five dollars in greenbacks in 
thelining. Every married woman in that town 
is now tearing up old clothes with an ultimate 
hope of greenbacks. 

—Mr. FrovupDE observed to an interviewer, ‘I 
ronounce the ou in my name like oo in fool.” 

‘he inter man thought F. might perhaps mean 
to be personal; but he didn’t say so. 

—Professor Marsa, of Yale, who went off to 
the Rocky Mountains with two or three stu- 
dents to see what he could ferret out in the way 
of fossils, has got back, and says he made a good 
thing of it. 

—The late Lord DersBy, when Prime Minister 
of England, boasted that of the thirteen mem- 
bers of his cabinet six were educated at the 
same public school (Eton) with himself. Five 
out of the seven officers (not princes of the 
blood royal) who rose to the rank of field- 
marshal—the highest position in the British 
army—between 1810 and 1856, were educated at 
the same public school (Westminster). 

—‘* George Eliot’s’”’ new novel, Middlemarch, 
which is universally conceded to be a master- 

iece in the literature of fiction, is just issued by 

essrs. HARPER & BROTHERS in two handsome 
volumes, at the moderate price of three dollars 
and fifty cents. The English edition will be in 
four volumes, and the price nearly twelve dollars. 
The difference is very suggestive. In England 
this novel can be read only by the few, while in 
this country it will be the delight of thousands 
of households. English authors have, in fact, 
more readers in this country than in their own. 

—This of Mr. GREELEY: A young autograph- 
hunter, and a poor penman withal, residing in 
Central New York, wrote to Mr. G. some years 
ago, requesting his autegraph, and received by 
return mail his own letter with the following 
indorsement: ‘It gives me great pleasure to 
comply with the wish of a young man who 
writes worse than I do.—H. GREELEY.” 

—Regarding the operatic season just closed 
in this city, the following facts may interest mu- 
sical oes The ten performances at which 
Miss KELLOGG was the attraction gave a re- 
turn of $21,620, while the thirty in which Lucca 
appeared brought $128,793, making a total of 
$150,413. This exceeds by nearly $30,000 the sum 
that NiLsson brought to the treasury last year. 

—The first lady who ever had the high felicity 
of dining with the Prime Minister of Japan was 
Lady Hornsy. She did that a few weeks ago. 

—The funeral of Epw1n Forrest took place 
in Philadelphia on the 17th December, and was 
largely attended. The pall-bearers were Colonel 
J. W. Forney, GrorGe W. CHILps, DANIEL 
DovueHeERrRTY, Colonel JAMES PaGe, and JAMES 
Oakes. With the exception of an annuity of 
$2500 to his intimate friend James Oakes, of 
Boston, $5000 each to DanreL DouGHERTY and 
James Lawson, $10,000 to Miss ELizaBeTH 
WELSH, daughter of Jonn R. WELSH, Esq., and 
two or three smaller legacies, all his property is 
to be devoted to the founding and endowment 
of the ‘“‘ Edwin Forrest Home,” for the support 
of actors and actresses decayed by age or dis- 
abled by intirmitics, Mr. Forrest’s superb 





library is to be located in the Home, which 
shall also contain a gallery for his pictures 
and a neat theatre for private exhibitions an 

histrionic culture, to which pupils shall be ad- 
mitted. 

—Sir Joun Bowring, recently deceased, who 
has been before the world as author and _poli- 
tician for sixty years, is spoken of by one of the 
leading literary papers of London as a “ consid- 
erable linguist, though in the judgment of many 
scholars a slatternly one, and as his foible was 
omniscience, he frequently attempted enterprises 
which he needed assistance to carry out. He 
was a good statist, and had considerable imagi- 
nation, which in the East influenced his politics. 
There exists among Lord Cannine’s papers a 
letter from Sir J. Bowrina, written about the 
beginning of 1857, in which he laid before the 
viceroy a very remarkable proposal, which, had 
it.been accepted, would have ended in the con- 
quest of Southern China. It is quite possible 
that Sir Jonn Bowrine missed his vocation, 
and that as an Indian civilian he might have 
been a great success, the great men of that serv- 
ice having, from Hastings downward, often 
united high practical capacity with feeble liter- 
ary ambitions.””—- 

—Princess Loutsg, the Marchioness of Lorne, 
has been elected president of the British Nation- 
al Union for improving the education of women. 

—The leading generals of France are of for- 
eign descent. M‘MaHon comes of Irish parents, 
L‘ADMIRAULT’S father is a Spaniard, De Cisszy 
is from Belgium, Ducrort’s grandfather was a 
German, and LaForEsT’s grandfather was a Swiss 
from Geneva. 

—Mr. PETER HENDERSON states, after repeat- 
ed and thorough experiments with pure water, 
sawdust, charcoal, anthracite, brick- dust, and 
sands of all colors and textures, that cuttings 
placed in ‘each, in the same temperature, rooted 
almost simultaneously and equally well. 

—SHAKSPEARE produced all his plays with 
about 15,000 words; MiLTon’s works are built 
up with 8000; and the Old Testament says all 
that it has to say with 5642 words, 

—Of Cartes DicKENs it is related that, 
somewhere about the middle of the serial pub- 
lication of David Copperfield, happening to be 
out of writing-paper, he sallied forth one morn- 
ing to get a fresh supply at the stationer’s to be- 
gin work on his next number. He stood aside 
a moment at the threshold to allow a lady to 
pass in before him. As he entered he overheard 
the lady asking for the new green number. 
When it was handed to her she said, ‘Oh, I 
have read this; I want the next one.’ “ Listen- 
ing to this unrecognized,” Mr. Dickens after- 
ward said, ‘‘and remembering that not a word 
of the number she was asking for was yet writ- 
ten, for the first and only time in my life I felt 
frightened.” 

—The ex-King of Naples has received an inti- 
mation that his private fortune will be restored 
to him on condition that he will hereafter ab- 
stain from all political intrigue, conspiracies, 
and objectionable little caucuses of all sorts. 

—JupaH P. BENJAMIN, ex-United States Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, has achieved such distine- 
tion at the English bar that it is not unlikely 
that he will be elevated to the bench. Such an 
event is talked of as more than probable. His 
practice is already very large and growing. 

—One of the principal topics of gossip just 
now in London is the marriage of Mr. T. A. 
MITCHELL, 2 member of Parliament, to a Lon- 
don bar-maid. The bridegroom is a wealthy 
merchant, and a member of the leading clubs. 
The bride is a young woman of great personal 
attractions, who has filled the useful position 
before mentioned, and is the daughter of the 
hall porter of the Duke of Leinster. It is said 
that he was induced to this by the events that 
followed a casual visit to the house where the 
lady officiated. The attentions then given and 
the commiseration shown in a temporary ill- 
ness that required a stimulant, s0 won the gen- 
tleman’s heart that he sought and obtained her 
hand and the consent of her astonished parent. 
In addition to the position to which the lady has 
now attained she will have, so runs the rumor, 
a settlement of $50,000. The ceremony was per- 
formed by special license at St. James’s Church, 
Piccadilly, shortly after cight o’clock in the 
morning, the early hour having been chosen in 
order to avoid the crowd which always attends © 
a mid-day wedding at a West End church. As 
an additional precaution the venue also was 
changed at the last moment. When it was ex- 
pected that the ceremony would be performed 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the church was 
half filled with bar-maids. The ‘best man” 
was the bridegroom’s medical attendant. 

—Mr. HENRY DICKENS, a son of the novelist, 
has been admitted to the bar. He graduated 
with honor at Cambridge. We shall see what 
he will do as a Chancery man when he gets some- 
thing in the Jarndyce v. Jarndyce way. 

—There were some naughty things done by the 
failure of the BowLEs BrotHers — especially 
wrong and shabby toward the ladies. Two 
Canadian ladies, teachers, had just arrived in 
Paris, having, after several years, saved money 
enough to visit Europe to obtain the Parisian 
accent for their French. They banked with 
Bow Les, and now find themselves penniless. 
The wife of Father HyacinTHE is said to have 
lost a large part of her fortune in the concern. 
A New York lady in Paris found herself com- 
pelled to pawn one of her diamonds to raise 
money to pay for a cable telegram to New York 
for a remittance, etc., etc. 

—‘Chum,” the Nast of Paris, advises that 
the desk of the tribune in the French Nation- 
al Assembly should be covered with pieces of 
broken bottles, like garden walls, in order to 

revent the orators from continually beers am 
t with their fists. M.GamsBerra is conside 
the greatest sinner in this respect. 

-—-The Rev. Hue StowE.L Brown, one of 
those clever English preachers who have beam- 
ed upon us during the last year or two, has re- 
turned to his native Liverpool, and given the 
Liverpoolians a lecture on “The eople of 
America’’—a somewhat numerous topic for an 
hour’s talk—in which he said that in America 
the proportion of tall men was much greater 
than in England, although it was very rarely 
that a jolly-looking face was to be seen in the 
United States. (Which is good. ‘Let us all 
be unhappy together!’’) The people of America 
he considered, were distinguished for their so- 


bricty, but we were especially weak on the sub- 
ject of finery. In personal cleanliness the Amer- 
Com seemed to him superior to the English; 


and as for affability, England was nowhere! 
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Fig. 1.—Psorocrarn 
Casz.—CLosep. 
[See Fig. 2.] 

For potter see re ee 


(stitch), 1 sc. on the next st., 7 ch., then for the first 
leaflet of a three-leaved figure work 3 ch., 1 de. (double 
crochet) on the first of these, 1 sc. on the lower vein of 


this dc., 1. dc. on the 
same ch. on which 
the preceding dc. was 
worked, 3 ch., 1 sc. 
on the same ch. on 
‘which the 2 de. were 
_worked, inserting the 
_needle in both upper 
veins of thisch. This 
completes one leaflet. 
Now crochet two sim- 
ilar leaflets, but be- 
fore and after the next 
leaflet work 1 ch. ;. for 
. the stem of the three- 
leaved figure work 5 
sl. (slip stitches) on 
the next 5 ch., then 
2 ch., 1 se. on the 
third following st. of 


the preceding round, and repeat from *. At the end of the 
round work 1 sl. on the last sc. of the 6th round and fasten 
the thread. 8th round.—With the finer cotton * work 1 de. 
on the middle st. of the middle leaflet in the next figure, 8 ch., 
1 p. (picot) turned downward ; 
the needle out of the st., insert it in the first of the 5 ch., and 
draw through the dropped st. ; 
of the next leaflet of the same figure, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the mid- 
dle st. of the following ch. scallop, 2 ch., 1 p. turned upward, 
that is, 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these; 2 ch., 1 sc. on 


he 


m4, 
LX 


ani 


9 yy 


the middle st. of the first leaflet of the next figure, 7 ch., 
2 ch., 
to do this drop the last st. from the needle, 
draw it through the third ch. before the sc. which was 
worked on the last leaflet of the preceding figure, work 
1 ch,, again draw the needle out of the st., 
the second following ch. of the same scallop, and draw 
Now crochet 14 ch., 1 sc. on 
the third st. after the p. of the ch. scallop previously 


1 p. turned downward, 
lop opposite ; 


through the dropped st. 


worked, 2 ch., 1 p. turned 
downward, 8 ‘ch., and re- 
peat from *. Finally, fast- 
en to the first dc. of this 
round with1sl. After fin- 
ishing this centre take point 
lace braid, arrange it in 16 
points as shown by the illus- 
tration, and with the finer 
cotton crochet on one side 
of the braid two rounds as 
follows: Ist round. —On 
the extremity of each point 
work 10. s8c., between these 
always 4 ch,, at the end of 
the round work 1 sl. on the 
first sc. 2d round.—3 ch., 
which count as first dc., then 
always alternately 2 ch., 1 
de. on the third following 
st. of the preceding round, 
after every fourth dc. fasten 
to a ch. scallop in the last 
round ofthe centre of the 
rosette, as shown by the il- 
lustration. Finally, work 1 
sl. on the last of the 8 ch. 
which count as first dc. On 
the other side of the point 
lace points crochet four 
rounds, the first two with 
the finer cotton as follows: 
1st round.—On the extrem- 
ity of each point work 10 sc., 


and between these always 
4 ch., 1 p. turned down- 
ward, 4 ch. 2d round.— 


Always alternately 1 dec., 2 
ch., with these always pass 
over 2 st. 38d round (with 


c 4 il 





Point Lace and 
Crochet Rosette. 


Tis rosette is suita- 
ble for setting together 
covers, trimming toilette 
cushions, etc. It is 
worked with point lace 
braid and twisted cro- 
chet cotton, Nos. 40 and 
80. Begin the rosette 
in the middle, and cro- 
chet with the coarse cot- 
ton on a foundation of 
4 ch. (chain stitch) closed 
in a ring first six rounds 
of sc. (single crochet), 
in doing which always 
insert the needle in both « 
upper veins of the stitch- @@ 
es, and in every round @& 
widen so many stitches 
that the 6th round counts 
86 sc. 7th round.—x* 
5 ch., pass over 2 st. 
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EMBROIDERED PEN-WIPER. 


to do this crochet 5 ch., draw 


7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st, 


Fig. 2.—PuotrocrarH Case.—Oren. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 54. 


the coarser cotton).+Crochet, as shown by the illustration, and 
similar to the 7th round of the centre, always alternately ch. 
scallops, sc., and three-leaved figures; the latter, however, are 
separated each by 3 ch. scallops, each of which covers 4 st. of 
the preceding round, and before the first leaflet of each ‘figure 
work only 8 ch., and after the last leaflet work for the stem of 
the same figure 3 sl. on the corresponding ch. 4th round (with 
the finer cotton). ib 1 sc. on the middle st. of the middle ch. 


= N SS SS 


* 


sa 


Wy ? | 


fasten to the large ch. scal- 


insert it in 


by Year 
ee eC Aw 
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Fig. 1.—Girt’s CasHmMerr Hoop. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 48-50. 


Fig. 2.—Boy’s BaraTHEA BERET. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIL, Fig. 51. 


Fias. 1-3.--HOODS AND BERET FOR CHILDREN UNDER ONE YEAR OLD. 


scallop between two 
three-leaved figures 
of the preceding 
round, 4 ch., 1 de. 


- on the middle st. of 


the next leaflet, 6 
ch., 1 p. turned up- 
ward (all picots of 
this round are cro- 
cheted upward), 5 
ch., 1 p., 2ch., L se. 
on the fifth of the 6 
ch. before the p. be- 
fore the last, so that 
a loop is formed, 2 
ch., 1 sc. on the sec- 
ond of the 6 ch. pre- 
vibusly worked, 2 
om, 1 p., 1 ch., 1 de. 
on the first de. of 


> the middle leaflet of 


the next figure, 1 
ch., 3 p. separated 
each by I ch., 2 ch., 
1 de. on the last de. 
of the same leaflet, 


the middle st. of the 





’ EMBROIDERED TABLET. 


third leaflet of the same figure, 4 ch., and repeat from 
> ; always fasten the middle st. of the loop to the 


EMBROIDERED NApkKIN-RING. 


second p. of the ch. 
scallop to the right, 
as shown by the il- 
lustration. At the 
end of the round, 
however, fasten the 
corresponding p. to 
_the loop worked in 
the beginning of the 
round. 


Embroidered 
Tablet. 
Tuts tablet con- 
sists of light silica. 
‘The back of the tab- 
let and the frame 


are covered with red Russia leather; on the upper 
side of the frame the cover is trimmed with small 


buttons and plates of bronze and steel. 


The me- 


dallion at the middle of the top of the frame is of 
silver gray silk ornamented in point Russe embroid- 
ery, and a monogram worked in satin stitch with red 
silk and gold thread, and is edged with fine gold 
cord. Instead of a monogram, petit point embroid- 
ery on paper or silk canvas with silk of various col- 


ors may be used for the medallion. 
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Fig. 2.—Satin Stitco MEDALLION. 


Instead of the 


Russia leather cover, a cover of brown or dark gray en- 
ameled cloth may be made. 
fastened to red silk cord completes the tablet. 


A leather-covered pencil 


Photograph Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 3.—Grrt’s Sux Hoop. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 


To make this case cut of brown silk and brown enam- 
eled cloth one piece each from Fig. 54, Supplement, for 
the outer cover, leaving half an inch extra material all 
around the piece of silk. . For the inside of the case cut 
of card-board three pieces of equal size, each of which 
corresponds with the larger — edged by dotted lines 


n Fig. 54, and one piece 
hia reaches from the point 
of the flap to the next dotted 
line. Cover the card-board 
designed for the flap with 
brown silk on one side, paste 
white watered paper on the 
remaining three pieces, and 
baste the frames made of 
brown silk and lining as 
shown by Fig. 2, and orna- 
mented in point Russe and 
knotted’ stitch embroidery 
with light and dark brown 
silk, on. the outer edge of 
these pieces, excepting one 
lengthwise side; the frames 
are_ left unfastened on the 
side mentioned, so as to slip 
in the photographs. After 
fastening all the card-board 
pieces ornamented in this 
manner on the right side of 
the enameled cloth as shown 
by Fig. 2, furnish the silk 
duieana for the outer cover 
with a monogram of gold 
cord on one of the outer 


sides, and with fine gold 


braid and half-polka stitches 
of brown silk on the other 
outer side and on the flap, 
as shown by Fig. 1. Toclose 
the case set on a small circu- 
lar piece covered with silk 
and edged with button-hole 
stitches and gold cord, as 
shown by Fig. 1, which coy- 
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ers the slit through which 
the tab of the flap is drawn. 
Finally, baste the silk on 
the enameled cloth, and 
fasten the edge of the ma- 
terial folded on the inside 
with a cross seam of brown 


; saddler’s silk, as shown by 
Fig. 1.—Cornrr or TaTTeD Fig, 2. 


Borver. 


Corners of Tatted and Crochet Borders, 
Figs. 1 and 

TueseE borders are suitable for trimming handkerchiefs, 
pillow-cases, covers, etc., and are worked with coarse or fine 
cotton, according to the purpose for which they are designed. 
The originals are worked with twisted cotton, No. 100. 

Fig. 1.—Corner or Tatrep Borper. ‘This simple bor- 
der consists of separate four-leaved figures, which are fast- 
ened to each other, as shown by the illustration, by means 
of picots. For each leaflet of the first figure work 5 ds. 
(double stitch), 1 p. (picot), 2 ds., 1 p.,5ds. After finishing four such leaf- 
lets tie the ends. of the working thread together and fasten them. In the 
following figures, instead of forming one or the other p., fasten to the figures 
previously worked, as shown by the 
illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Corner or Crocuet Bor- 
pER. This border is worked in two 
equal parts, each of which counts four 
rounds. 1st round.—Always alternate- 
ly 3 ch. (chain stitch), 1 p.—that is, 6 
ch, and 1 sc. (single 
crochet) on the first 
of these. 2d round. 
—On the other side of 
the preceding round, 
so that the picots are 
turned downward, 
work 1 sc. on eack. 
ch., and always 1 se. 
on that st. (stitch) on 
which the sc. of the 
p. was worked. 3d 
round.—>* 1 sc. on 
the next sc. over a 
p. of the preceding 
round, 1 ch., 2 ste. 
(short treble crochet) 
separated by 2 ch. on 
the fourth following 
st., 2 ch., 1 te. (treble 
crochet) on the same 
st., 2 ch., 2 stc. separated by 2 ch. on the same st. on which the preceding 
three bars were worked, 1 ch., pass over 3 st., and repeat from *. 4th 
round.—* 1 sc. on the middle tc. of one scallop of the preceding round, 
5 ch., 1 p. turned downward—that is, 6 
ch., draw the needle out of the st., insert 
it in the first of the 6 ch., and draw the 
dropped st. through; 5 ch., and repeat 
from *. This completes one-half of the 
border. Crochet the other half in a sim- 
ilar manner, but in working the fourth 
round fasten to the completed half as 
shown by the illustration. Work the 
corner of both halves as shown by the 
illustration. 


Crape Lamp-Shade, with Appli- 
cation Embroidery, Figs. 1-3. 
Tus Jamp-shade consists of six sec- 

tions of double green crape, which are 
cut separately, each in one piece, from 
Fig. 55, Supplement.- Cut the oblong 
figures for the border and the round dots 








Fig. 1.—Sewine NécessaireE.—C osep. 
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Fig. 1.—Sitk anp Tote Opera Hoop.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 46 and 47. 


Prrcate Kir 
description see Supplement, No. XIIL, Figs. 52 and 53.) 
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Fig. 1.—Crare Lamp-Suape wiTH 
APPLICATION EmBrorpERY.—[See Fig. 2, 
and Fig. 3 on First Page.] 

For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 55. 
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each part closely along the 
outer edge with similar silk, 
and join the sections as 
shown by Fig. 1. 













































Sewing Nécessaire, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tis egg-shaped sewing 
nécessaire of red Russia 
leather is trimmed with a 
strip of red silk, on which 
a Greek border is worked with fine gold cord, as shown by 
the illustrations. Small bows of leather strips inlaid with 
gold form the remaining trimming of the nécessaire. The 
handle is wound with similar strips. On the inside of the 
nécessaire is an oval part of similar leather, furnished with 
a which is designed for holding the requisite sewing 
utensils, 


Hair and Cravat Bows, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Boru of these bows are made of light blue satin on a 
stiff lace foundation, and consist each of a knot of double material, arranged 
as shown by the illustrations, which is surrounded by a box-pleated satin strip 
an inch and three-quarters wide, fringed out to one-half its width. ‘To the 
knot are joined two fringed ends two inches and seven-eighths wide each, 
which are also made of double 
material. The fringe is sepa- 
rated into tassels, and knotted 
as shown by the illustrations. 
A long hair-pin is fastened to 
the foundation of the hair bow. 








Fig. 2.—Corner or Cro- 
CHET BORDER. 


Embroidered Pen-Wiper. 
See illustration on page 20. 

Tue foundation of this pen- 
wiper is of card- 
board two inches 
and seven-eighths 
high and two 
inches and three- 
quarters wide. 
It is covered on 
the outside with 
maize Java can- 
vas, and on the 
inside with brown 
shagreen paper. 
The binding con- 
= sists of an inlaid 
strip of dark 
brown leather. 
The front of the pen-wiper is trimmed with a small medallion of gray silk, 
which is ornamented in satin stitch embroidery with saddler’s silk of various 
colors as shown by the illustration. The bottom of the foundation consists 
of an open square card-board box 
three-quarters of an inch high, into 
which is fastened a brush for wiping 
pens. A bronzed handle, fastened 
on the middle of the top, completes 
this pretty pen-wiper. 


Fig. 2.—Sewine N&crssarre.—OPen. 


Embroidered Napkin-Ring. 
See illustration on page 20. 

Tus napkin-ring consists of a card. 
board ring an inch and three-quarters 
wide, which is covered on the out- 
side, excepting the medallion, with 
violet velvet, and on the inside with 
white watered paper, and is furnished 
with a binding a quarter of an inch 
wide of maize kid. For the founda- 
tion of the medallion, which is sur- 
rounded by a rim of inlaid leather, 
either gray or light brown silk may 








Fig. 2. 
Buve Satin 
Cravat Bow. 
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Fig. 2.—Founpa- 
TION F1iGURE OF 
Lamp-SHADE. 
Fo. Size. 























for the foundation SSS 
figures of green 
silk as indicated on 
Fig. 55, paste these 
silk figures between 
the double layer of 
each section as in- 
dicated, and sur- 
round them with 
point Russe stitch- 
ing of green filling: 
silk as shown by 
the illustrations 
Figs. 2and 3, which 
give full-sized sec- 
tions of the foun- 
dation and border. 
Button-hole stitch 
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Fig. 2.—Sirx anp Tu_te Orera Hoop.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 46 and 47. 
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be used, on which the or a small 
satin stitch or point Thiste coteaiieey is work- 
ed with saddler’s silk of various colors. The 
card-board ring may also be covered on the out- 
side entirely with colored cloth, ornamented in 
application and point Russe with colored silk, 
in the design of either of the borders for the 
wall-basket illustrated in the last number of the 
Bazar, instead of velvet. The binding in this 
tase should be of bias silk, of a color to harmonize 
with the cloth cover. 


Satin Stitch Medallions, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 20. 
' Tuese medallions are designed for trimming 
baskets, glove-boxes, etc. They are worked on 
a foundation of white, light gray, or brown cloth 
or gros grain with saddler’s silk of varions colors 
in satin, half-polka, and knotted stitch, and in 
point Russe. 


TO THE BITTER END. 
By Miss BRADDON, 


Avtuon or “Tux Lovers or Anpen,” “Lapy Avn- 
Ley’s Szozer,” gro. 


a 
CHAPTER XLIII.—( Continued.) 


** YES, BROTHER, CURSE WITH ME THAT 
BALEFUL HOUR.” 








THERE was a short silence. It was so impos- 
sible to say any thing of a consolatory nature— 
a death so sudden, so awful—a man stricken 
down by an unseen hand in the very flower and 
pride of his life—there seemed no room for com- 
fort. ‘The common phrases, the pious banalities 
with which friends try to beguile the mourner, 
would have been worse than idle here. As well 
might the consoler have approached Calphurnia 
while her dead Cesar still lay bundled in his 
bloody mantle at the base of the statue as seek 
to murmur soothing sentences to this lonely 
woman whom sudden doom had widowed. 

** It is very hard to be obliged to speak of this, 
Mrs. Harcross,” began Sir Francis, hesitating a 
little, although he had come prepared to speak 
of this very thing; ‘‘ but there is the question 
of the funeral to be decided, and promptly. 
Where would you wish your husband to be bur- 
ied ?” 


She gave a little cry of anguish, and covered 
her face with her hands; but, after a few min- 
utes, replied very calmly, 

**In our family vault at Kensal Green; there 
is no other place. My mother is buried there. 

- I hope to be buried there myself.” 

**He has no family grave of his own—with 
his own people, I mean—where he would have 
wished to lie?” Sir Francis inquired. 

*No.” 

**And you would not like him to be buried 
at Kingsbury, where the Clevedons, except my 
father, are all buried ?” 

**Oh no, no.” 

*¢That will do, dear Mrs. Harcross. I need 
torment you with no farther questions. Mr. Val- 
lory — your cousin Weston, [ mean—has been 
most indefatigable; and I know you will trust 
him and me with all minor details.” 

He lingered to say a few words in praise of 
the dead man, touching gently on his social and 
professional value, and the manner in which his 
Joss would be felt, and then begged most earnest- 
ly that Georgie might come to sit with the 
mourner. 

**You know you have always been fond of 
her,” he said, ‘‘ and she is devoted to you, and 
is really made quite miserable by your refusal 
to see her. I do not say that she would com- 
fort you, but her company would be better than 
this awful solitude. Or if you would come to 
her room—that would be better still.” 

‘You are very good; but [ would rather be 
alone—I'd. rather be with him.” This with a 
piteous glance toward that darkened chamber 
where the dead lay. 

** But, dear Mrs. Harcross, you would be so 
much better away from these rooms. There 
will be people coming by-and-by—the coroner 
and others—people who must come. Pray be 
persuaded.” 

“*No,” she answered, doggedly ; ‘* nothing can 
make his death seem worse to me than it does now. 
I would rather stay.” 

Sir Francis pleaded still farther, but in vain, 
and finally left her, full of pity, and painfully 
impressed with the futility of all endeavor to 
console. : 

He went away, and in the corridor met Geor- 
gie, whom he had scarcely seen since yesterday’s 
luncheon. He had been up all night in confer- 
ence with the police and other local authorities, 
or talking over the details of the night’s tragedy 
with Captain Hardwood and two or three others 
who had congregated in the smoking-room, averse 
to the solitude of their own chambers. 

** Poor Harcross! the last kind of fellow you'd 
have expected to go off in that way,” said the 
Captain, as if Mr. Harcross had died of apo- 
plexy. 

‘*Have you seen her?” asked Georgie; upon 
which Sir Francis described his interview with 
Augusta. 

**Poor soul! Oh, Francis, it is so dreadful for 
her, and it is doubly dreadful to me.” They 
were standing in the morning-room, where they 
had gone while Sir Francis was telling his story, 
the room in which she had waited for her hus- 
band vainly yesterday evening, longing for that 
explanation which had not yet come. 

** My darling,” said Sir Francis, tenderly, ‘‘ I 
know it is a hard trial for you; but how much 
harder it must be for her!” 

**Oh, Francis, if it had been you!” That was 
& position which he was hardly able to imagine ; 
so he only shrugged his shoulders with a melan- 





choly air. ‘‘ And it might have been you,” his 
wife went on, ‘it might have been you.” 

‘* Well, I really don’t see how I could have 
been the victim, my dear. There must have 
been some motive, you know, however inade- 

uate. Poor Harcross must have done some- 

ing to provoke the scoundrel’s animosity—- 
some man he had unwittingly ruined, perhaps, 
by winning a lawsuit against him. ‘There are 
fellows capable of brooding upon an imaginary 
wrong of that kind till they lash themselves into 
madness.” : 

*¢ What if he were the victim of an error, Fran- 
cis? What if the murderer mistook him for you?” 

‘* Mistook him for me, Georgie? What are 
you dreaming about? Why should any body want 
to murder me?” 

‘* Have you never done any thing to provoke 
any one’s hate, Frank—years ago, when you 
were more reckless, perhaps, than you are now? 
Is there no secret of your past life that occurs to 
you with alarm at such a time as this? have you 
nothing to fear, nothing to regret? You have 
said sometimes that you have told me all the 
history of your life: but was there not one page 
you kept hidden, one sad, dishonorable passage 
that you could not bear me to know? Oh, my 
dearest, be truthful to me! Nothing that you 
have done in the past, no sin of the past-or of 
the present, could lessen my love for you. Tell 
me the truth, Frank, even now, late as it is!” 

‘“‘Upon my word of honor, Georgie, I don’t 
in the faintest degree understand the drift of all 
this. I have told you every thing about myself. 
I have never kept a secret from you, either great 
or small.” 

‘*Then you have never provoked the hatred 
of Richard Redmayne? You were never at 
Brierwood ?” 

“‘Where is Brierwood? I don’t even know 
that.” 

‘*Oh, Frank, your face looks so true, and yet 
it was the face in the locket that man showed 
me; the face of his daughter’s lover.” 

**What locket? what daughter? Really, 
Georgie, it is rather too bad to bewilder me in 
this way.” 

‘*Mr. Redmayne accuses 7“ of having run 
away with his daughter, and he showed me a 
locket with your miniature.” 

‘* Accuses me of running away with his daugh- 
ter! And when, pray?” 

‘* Five years ago.” 

** And from Brierwood, in Kent, I suppose. 
When yon ought to know that I was never in 
Kent at all till I came home last year, and never 
had a miniature painted before the one that was 
done for you! Upon my honor, Georgie, our 
domestic life is not likely to be very pleasant if 


you are going to spring this kind of mine under | 


my feet occasionally.” 

For some minutes after this Sir Francis Cleve- 
don was inclined to be angry, and Georgie had to 
be apologetic, and to assure her husband that 
she had never doubted him, no, not even for a 
moment; only—only she had been very. unhap- 
py, and that dreadful man had seemed so posi- 
tive, and to have such strong grounds for his ac- 
cusation, and the miniature was the very image 
of her darling Frank. 

‘* It may have been poor Harcross’s picture,” 
suggested Sir Francis. 

‘Oh no, it was much too handsome, and much 
too young.” 

‘* But it was painted when he was five years 
younger, you see, Georgie, and it might have 
been a flattering likeness then.” 

‘It may,” said Georgie, doubtfully. ‘* But 
it was your face, looking at me with dreamy gray 
eyes. Oh, Frank, think what I must have suf- 
fered !” 

‘*Then you must have doubted me, Georgie, 
and that was a crime—matrimonial high treason. 
But, for Heaven’s sake, tell me all about this 
man Redmayne, and his accusation. The clew 
to this murder may be in that.” 

‘¢*T know that he was dreadfully angry,” an- 
swered Georgie, ‘‘and that he seemed desperate, 
like a man who could do any thing.” 

Questioned closely by her husband, Georgie 
described the scene in the library, repeating as 
faithfully as she could every word that had been 
spoken by Richard Redmayne. 

*¢ This would fairly account for Harcross’s ob- 
jection to come here,” thought Sir Francis. 

He kissed his wife, and gave her a free pardon 
for that offense which he had called matrimonial 
high tréason. 

**But don’t do it again, Georgie. You might 
take up some other delusion, and I might not be 
able to prove an alibi quite so easily. And now 
I must go and talk to Vallory about this busi- 
ness, and perhaps to Mr. Rufnell, the consta- 
ble.” 

‘*Oh, Francis, will they hang that poor farm- 


‘Inevitably, I should imagine, if he shot 
Harcross.” 

‘*But he had been so badly treated —his 
daughter tempted away from him.” 

‘*Granted, my dear; but the law does not 
recognize the shooting of seducers.” 

‘Oh, Francis, I should be so sorry if that poor 
man were hung. I felt for him so deeply when 
he told me his story, even though he was accus- 
ing you.” 

**T am sorry for him too, Georgie. It is a bad 
business altogether. But I have only one duty 
in this matter, and that is to see my guest 
avenged.” 

He went down to his study, a so!"dly furnished, 
business-like apartment in an obs_ure portion of 
the house, abutting on the offices—a room in 
which he was wont to receive Mr. Wort, and 
which had now been made the head-quarters of 
the committee of investigation—a room to which 
they could come freely at any moment. Sir 
Francis found Weston there, in thoughtfal soli- 
tude, smoking a cigar by the open window, which, 





as it looked only upon the stable-yard, had not 
been darkened. 

To him Sir Francis repeated the conversation 
reported by Georgie, particulars which were not 
new to this gentleman. 

‘* Yes,” said Weston, throwing away the end 
of his cigar, after he had smoked it out with a 
meditative aspect, ‘‘yes,” he repeated, with ex- 
ceeding deliberation, ‘‘ I don’t think there’s room 
for a doubt. Redmayne’s the man.” 

‘* But do you suppose there was any truth in 
his notion about his daughter ?” 

** Unquestionably. Harcross had spent a 
summer at Brierwood—just five years ago—and 
was uncommonly shy upon the subject: never 
would talk of it, or even tell the name of the 
place till it was dragged out of him. I felt very 
sure there was something; but I did not know 
it was any thing so serious as this.” 


Mr. Rufnell, the constable, came in while 


they were talking, with an important air, as of 
a man whose genius had coped with stupendous 
difficulties, and emerged victorious from the 
struggle. ° 

‘**T think we've got a clew, Rufnell,” said Sir 
Francis, gravely. 

** Have you, Sir?” said the constable, with a 
saturnine smile. ‘‘ Very likely, Sir; but I’ve got 
the man.” - 

““ What, you’ve found out—” 

**T’ve got him, Sir ; leastways, I’ve got his gun, 
which is pretty much the same thing. The man 
is Joseph Flood, your groom; and we've got as 
neat a chain of circumstantial evidence agen him 
as was ever laid before a jury.” 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


‘‘s0ME INNOCENTS SCAPE NOT THE THUNDER- 
BOLT.” 


RicHarD REDMAYNE went home with that in- 
nocent blood upon his head, a miserable man. 
The burden of his crime had sat lightly enough 
upon his conscience so long as he believed that 
he had slain his daughter's false lover. Indeed, 
in his judgment the act had been no crime—only 
a just and reasonable revenge. 

But to have murdered a man who had never 
injured him—to have shed innocent blood! That 
was different, and the burden of this fatal unnec- 
essary deed weighed him down to the ground. 

He went home to Brierwood, but not to rest. 
There was a nameless horror in the place—a 
horror of stillness and narrowness and airless- 
ness. The familiar rooms seemed no wider than 
a prison cell; in the garden there was neither 
air nor freedom—only a sultry heat that stifled 
him. The sound of Mrs. Bush’s voice droning 
some ancient ditty, with a quavering turn at the 
end of each line, jarred upon his nerves to ex- 
cruciation. He was in that state of mind in 
which a man can hardly support his own exist- 
ence—in which his most natural impulse is to 
blow out his brains. Richard Redmayne had 
thought of this manner of escape from a present 
that was intolerable into an unknown future. He 
had gone up stairs to his room and had handled 
his pistols; had stood for a few moments irreso- 
lute with one of them in his hand, luoking down 
the barrel, and thinking hew swift a settlement 
that might make of all his perplexities. Yet aft- 
er that brief deliberation he put the revolvers 
back into their places. 

‘*T must see the end of this. business,” he said 
to himself. ‘‘It would be a cowardly thing to 
turn my back upon it.” 

Had it not been for this thought—had it not 
been for the apprehension that some innocent 
man might be charged with his crime—how 
gladly would he have fled from that narrow 
world to the wide pastures and broad blue lakes 
of his beloved Gippsland ; to that newer, wilder 
life beyond the fern-tree scrub, among the waters 
of many rivers winding down from breezy mount- 
ain-tops ; to that fresh, untrodden world where 
he could wander with his gun from sunrise to 
sunset, shooting wild duck or bandicoot—where 
he had the freedom and the power of a savage 
king! For all the days of his life until now he 
had loved his Kentish homestead with an abid- 
ing affection—had preferred it above all other 
scenes, however glorious in their wilder beauty ; 
but to-day his heart sickened at sight of the 
narrow fields, the patch of fertile landscape shut 
in by woods and hills that seemed to be within 
his arm’s length. ‘To-day he was seized with a 
wild yearning for that other home beyond the 
southern sea. 

**Q God! why could I not wait?” he asked 
himself—‘‘ why could I not wait to be sure of 
my man? My wrongs had kept so long, that 
they might have kept a little longer. Was there 
any fear that my hatred would grow cold? And 
to fire like that—at random—in the dark! Yet 
I could swear that it was his face I saw: it was 
a trick that the devil played upon me, perhaps. 
And I might have drunk more than usual yes- 
terday—I dare say I did. My brain was on fire 
after I had seen him, and I may have drunk a 
good deal without thinking what I was doing. 
Yet my senses were clear enough when I fired 
that gun, and I can swear that it was his face I 
saw in the moonlight.” 

He was not a superstitious man—was, indeed, 
too unlearned for much superstition. But he 
had heard country folks talk of witchcraft, and 
began to think he had been the dupe of some 
diabolical influence, so very certain was he that 
the’ face in the miniature was the face of the 
man he had slain. 

He walked up and down by the broad flower 
border where the roses were still blooming—the 
roses she had loved and cared for; not slim aris- 
tocratic standards, but broad spreading bushes 
or veritable trees straggling upward in unkempt 

rofusion. There were many of them older than 
imself—bushes from which his young wife had 
gathered nosegays for the Sabbath-day adorn- 





ment of the best parlor ; old-fashioned cabbage 
and maiden’s-blush and white and red moss- 
roses ; no gloire de Dijon, or Malmaison, or Lady 
Banks, or later fashionable products of the flori- 
culturist’s art. 

He paced to and fro in an agony of doubt and 
expectation. It was long past two, and the in- 
quest at Clevedon was on, if not over. What 
would be the result? An open verdict, perhaps 
—by some person or persons unknown! In that 
case what should hedo? Consider his own safe- 
ty, his own inclination, and start at once for 
Brisbane? How if he chose that selfish course, 
the natural course for guilt; arid how if, when 
he was gone, circumstances should so shape 
themselves as to weave a halter for the neck of 
an innocent man? A luckless wretch might be 
suspected, tried, and hung before he could hear 
of it yonder. 

‘* No,” he said to himself, resolutely; ‘‘ I’m 
not such a scoundrel as that! I'll stand to my 
guns. So long as there’s no mistake made, I'lk 
hold my tongue. But if an innocent man should 
be in danger, I'll give myself up.” 

He thought of the result of that act. It would 
be a hard thing to die a shameful death before: 
the eyes of the people who had known him, andi 
respected and liked him, from a boy; to bring: 
the name of Redmayne, the good old name for: 
whose redemption from the stain of debt and: 
difficulty he had worked so hard out yonder ; to. 
bring that time-honored name under so deep a 
disgrace that no future generations of honest 
Redmaynes could ever wash the foul blot away. 
To stand confessed before the world as a mid- 
night assassin, a wretch who had not even given 
his foe a chance of defending himself, a purpose- 
less shedder of blood, whose crime bore a dou- 
ble odium for having been a blunder! He fan- 
cied himself hooted upon the scaffold, and jerked 
into eternity amidst the execration of his fellow- 
men. He fancied what Jim and Mrs. Jim would 
say when the hideous news came to them, and a 
vision of that fair home which he was never to 
see again, and of all the things that he might 
have done there in years to come, arose before 
him. Those future unknown years seemed 
strangely sweet to him now that he had forfeited 
the right to live them. d 

He had eaten nothing since yesterday, but h 
did not get through these dismal hours of sus- 
pense without an occasional ‘‘ nobbler.” A slow 
fever devoured him, and his dry lips needed to 
be moistened now and then, although the spirit 
which he drank raw to-day did not exercise a 
cooling influence upon his system. In vain did 
Mrs. Bush urge him to. pick a bit of a savory 
roasted spare-rib of pork with sage and onions, 
which she had prepared as an appropriate din- 
ner for a sultry summer’s day; ‘‘somethink 
light and tasty,” as she remarked, when recom- 
mending it to her employer. ‘‘ Do-ey try and 
eat a bit, now, Mr. Redmayne,” she pleaded. 
‘* It don’t do nobody any good drinking raw spir- 
its on a hempty stomick. A glass of brandy’s not 
half the harm if yer inside’s lined with good vict- 
uals. But to go on pouring that burnin’ stuff 
on yer emptiness is regilar sooicide. There’s no 
call for you to be upset by this here murder; 
and when your spirits have had a turn like that, 
you seem to want something substantial to settle 
them.” 

Mr. Redmayne declined the spare-rib, how- 
ever—nay, would not even sit down, or make 
any pretense of eating his dinner. He paced 
the garden, listened to the striking of the distant 
church clock, and waited for tidings of the in- 
quest. Somebody would surely bring the news 
he longed for and yet dreaded. i 

Somebody did. At half past five Mrs. Bush’s 
goodman came home to his tea, a cool and pas- 
toral meal of bread-and-butter and green stuff, 
which he took in the backest of back kitch- 
ens, among Mrs. Bush’s pails and mops and 
brooms and black-lead brushes, that industrious 
matron holding her principal kitchen, with its 
snow-white hearth-stoned flags and shiningrange, 
a chamber far too sacred for the defilement of 
daily meals, and preferring to eat and drink, as it 
were, on the outskirts of Brierwood. Very quiet 
was Mr. Bush’s usual return from his afternoon 
labor; nay, indeed, somewhat furtive and sneak- 
ing of aspect was Mr. Bush in a general way, as 
of a man who had never solved the mystery of 
his own existence, and felt himself more or less 
a mistake or superfluous atom in the scheme of 
creation. ‘To-day, however, he approached the 
back kitchen with a victorious air, full to the 
brim and overflowing with startling information, 
and, unduly elated by the sense of his abnormal 
condition, no longer a man to be curtly told to eat 
his tea and look sharp about it, as Mrs. Bush 
wanted to clean herself, and wasn't going to have 
her back kitchen cluttered up with tea-things all 
the evening; a man to be deferred to, rather, as 
the possessor of a treasure which it was in his 
power to impart or withhold. 

‘¢ Well!” he began, with a pompous air, seat- 
ing himself at the narrow window table beside 
the window-ledge, where the blacking-brushes 
lived, and whence came.a pungent odor of Day- 
and-Martin diluted with vinegar. 

‘¢ Well, what?” cried Mrs. Bush, sharply, as 
she hewed the big loaf with a broad kitchen knife. 
‘‘Lord! how the man dostare! Don't sit with 
your mouth open like a scarecrow. What’s the 
matter now ?” : 

‘< Oh, well,” growled Mr. Bush, ‘‘if you don’t 
want to hear nothink, I don’t want to talk. 
There’s no call to take me up short like that, as 
if you was a-going to snap my nose off.” 

‘Tt ain’t handsome enough to tem,t folks 
snapping at it,” the matron replied, contempt- 
uously; ‘‘you look as big and puffed out as 
a Christmas turkey this afternoon. I suppose 
you've been loitering about Clevedon way instead 
of doing your work, and have heard somethink 
more about the murder.” 

‘*T haven’t been loitering nowheres ; but I may 
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“If you've got any_thing to say, say it,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Bush, with supreme disgust: ‘‘if 
there’s any thing in this mortial world as I hate, 
it’s shilly-shally.” 

“* Well,” said Mr. Bush, solemnly, with his 
mouth half full of bread-and-butter, and a Cos 
lettuce in his right hand poised over the salt-cel- 
lar; ‘‘ the inquis is over; and as I come along 
the road home who should come up along of me 
but Sam Grinway, and says he, ‘ Well, Bush, 
have you heard this here about the inquis?’ and 
says I, ‘No, Samuel; is the inquis over?’ and 
says he, ‘Yes, and I bin up by the west lodge 
and heerd all about it. They’ve brought in a 
verdick again Joseph Flood, Sir Francis’s groom, 
and they’ve took him; and it was all along of 
Bond’s daughter as he was jealous of, and she'd 
been carrying on shameful with this here Mr. 
Arkwright, which was a swell from London ; 
and Joseph went proling about after dark with 
his gun—and took and shot him!’” 

‘© A bold-faced hussy!” cried Mrs. Bush, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘I allus said she was no good, 
flaunting and flaring with her starched print 
frocks and neck-ribbons, in spite of her father 
being as pious a Primitive Methody as you’d find 
between here and Maidstone. Why it’s her that 
ought to be hung, if there was any right or rea- 
son in the law of the land, and not the young 
man as did it.” 

Mr. Bush chumped his green stuff meditatively, 
and responded to this proposition only by a du- 
bious shake of his head. This tracing of crimi- 
nal acts back to their first causes was an advanced 
idea which he hardly saw his way to. 

*¢ Joseph Flood did it,” he said, ‘‘ and Joseph 
Flood must swing for it. The gal may ha’ 
been flighty, I won’t say as she warn’t, but gals 
will be gals; they’ve as good a right to that say- 
ing as b’ys has to be b’ys.” 

“ Hah!” exclaimed Mrs. Bush, with suppressed 
contempt, ‘‘if a gal happens to be good-looking, 
every fool in the parish will stand up for her.— 
Lord a-mercy, Mr. Redmayne, what a turn you 
did give me, to be sure!” 

This ejaculation was evoked by the apparition 
of Richard Redmayne looking in at the open lat- 
tice. He had come to the window in time to 
hear the news about Joseph Flood. 

‘* Ts Flood in prison ?” he asked, with an ashen 
face which struck terror to the soul of Mrs. Bush. 

‘** Yes, Sir; they’ve put him in Kingsbury lock- 
up, if Samuel Grinway speaks the truth, and I 
never knowed Samuel to tell a falsehood.” 

Mr. Redmayne waited to hear no more, but 
walked away from the window, went into the 
house to refresh himself with a final nobbler, and 
then set his face toward Kingsbury. Noinnocent 
man should lie in durance for his sin. 

‘*Lor, Bush!” cried the matron, in a feeble 
voice, as if ready to sink swooning on the back- 
kitchen bricks; ‘‘ did you ever see any one so 
gashly pale as master was when he looked in at 
that winder? If Joseph Flood had been his own 
son he couldn’t have looked more took aback.” 





CHAPTER XLV. 
‘BY THE SAME MADNESS STILL MADE BLIND.” 


RicHARD Repmayrne skirted the fields once 
more by the familiar track, beholding the free 
and happy barley with indifferent eyes, all his 
agricultural instincts in abeyance, with no room 
for any other thought in his mind than that he 
was going straight to his death. Not once did 
the steady course of his thoughts swerve from 
that direct line; not once did he speculate on 
remote possibilities of escape from the law’s worst 
penalty. He was going to give himself up to 
justice ; he was going straight to his death. 

Strange how his thoughts fled yonder, even in 
this dire hour, over the width of half the world, 
to that other land where the skies are brighter 
and bluer, and the very air has an influence 
which makes men glad. O fair Gippsland! 
never more should he wander on her plenty- 
yielding plains, or climb her mighty mountains ; 
never more should he shoot wild duck on her 
inland seas, or follow the winding river. from its 
upland water-shed, or spend adventurous nights 
hunting for strayed sheep; or sleep away the 
summer noontide in the deep shade of a fern-tree 
gully, while his weary beasts enjoyed their spell 
close by; or short-hobble his horses under the 
moon on that liberal half-mile margin of pasture 
which the squatter’s generous rule allows to the 
traveler’s cattle. All that bright, free, open-air 
life was lost to him; and it seemed to him now, 
in this sudden darkness which he deemed the 
shadow of a swift-advancing doom—it seemed to 
him now that he might have been happy at Bul- 
rush Meads even without Gracey, with a lessened 
happiness, of course, but still with a heart-felt ap- 
preciation of that bounteous land and all it could 
yield him. ; 

By one hasty mistaken act he had cut himself 
off forever from these things. It would have 
been sad, even dying peacefully on his bed at 
Brierwood, to consider that he should see that 
new world no more. How much harder, then, 
to face the horror of an ignominious doom; to 
know himself the destroyer of that good old name 
which he would have given his life to uphold! 
And while suffering all this loss, to know that 
he left his daughter’s tempter triumphant, his 
daughter’s early death unavenged! That was 
the sharpest sting of all. 

He walked slowly, and lingered now and then 
on his way, sitting down to smoke his pipe and 
think over his position. He was scarcely in a 
situation in which a man would care to hasten 
his: steps. The sun was going down; ‘the ripe 
corn melted into a sea of gold where the edge of 
the uplands met the western sky. It was a very 
beautiful world, on a small scale—a baby-world 
that had never attained to the vigor and grandeur 


He looked at the peaceful scene fondly, with 
mournful, loving eyes. How hard he had labored 
that he might keep Brierwood and his own good 
name! And now both were gone—his name 
rendered forever execrable, his estate confiscnted 
as the property of a felon. 

It was growing dusk as he crossed Kingsbury 
common. He had waited for that, not wishing 
to face the light of day when he should leave 
John Wort’s cottage, like Eugene Aram, “‘ with 
gyves upon his wrists.” 

Very peaceful was the aspect of Kingsbury 
this calm summer evening. ‘The unwonted bus- 
tle and excitement of the morning had worn 
itself out. There may have been a few more 
gossips than the nightly conclave in the tap-room 
of the Coach and Horses, but that was all. A 
murder is an appalling event in the records of a 
country village; but people can not stand still 
to talk about it forever; there must come a period 
of exhaustion. 

Richard Redmayne went straight to the little 
office tacked on to Mr. Wort’s dwelling, lifted 
the latch, and went in. He had a notion that 
the steward would be at work here to-night; 
but the office was empty—a dismal chamber to 
look upon in the dusk, with its unpainted match- 
board walls, against one of which hung a dilapi- 
dated map of the Clevedon property, much scored 
about with a red pencil, its ink-splashed deal desk, 
and battered office-stools. These shabby sur- 
roundifigs had the true business flavor to John 
Wort’s mind. He could not have worked in a 
room with easy-chairs and a Turkey carpet, like 
Sir Francis Clevedon’s study. His business fac- 
ulties would have been stultified by a morocco 
and mahogany desk on which he could not splash 
his ink freely. 

Mr. Wort’s housekeeper heard the door open 
and shut, and looked into the office from a door 
communicating with the kitchen. 

‘Is your master at home?” 

‘*No, Sir. He’s been at Clevedon all day— 
not been home for a bit of dinner even. But I 
expect him at any minute.” 

‘*T'll wait, then,” Richard answered, shortly. 
**You don’t mind my pipe, I suppose ?” 

This was almost a superfluous question, since 
the office reeked with stale tobacco. 

‘Oh dear, no, Sir. Master’s a rare one to 
smoke.” 

The housekeeper retired, and Richard took out 
his blackened cutty-pipe. He smiled grimly as 
he filled it. How long would he be allowed this 
constant comforter? Would they let him smoke 
in prison ? : 

He filled and refilled his pipe, and sat smok- 
ing on as the shadows deepened, till the wooden 
wall opposite to him was veiled in darkness. 
The woman peeped in and asked if he would like 
a light, but he answered in the negative. He 
would rather sit in the dark, he said. 

By-and-by the moon began to climb the heav- 
enly zone, and the first glimmer of her silvery 
light sent a shudder through Richard Redmayne’s 
frame. ‘That soft, fatal radiance brought back 
the horror of last night. 

‘*The moon’s always been mixed up with 
witchcraft,” he thought; ‘¢and there was some- 
thing worse than witchcraft in last night’s busi- 
ness. I am not such a fool as to take one man 
for another in a light that I could have read my 
Bible by, if the devil hadn’t blinded me.” 

It was past nine o’clock and broad moonlight 
when John Wort came home. He came in at 
the office door, his habitual practice, as he had 
generally letters or memoranda of some kind to 
deposit in his desk before he could settle down 
comfortably to his evening meal ; sometimes even 
a letter or two to write for the night post, or for 
hand-delivery to some defaulting tenant. He 
came in to-night with a very weary air, and re- 
coiled with a start at sight of the seated figure, 
half in moonlight, half in shadow. 

‘* What's the matter now ?” he asked, sharply, 
not recognizing his visitor. 

‘* A good deal,” answered Richard Redmayne. 

‘*Redmayne! Why, what brings you here 
again to-night? I thought you'd cut me.” 

‘*T'd good reason to do that, John Wort, for 
it was your lies that brought misery and death 
upon my poor child.” 

‘* My lies!’ What do you mean by that ?” 
asked the steward, quietly. 

He was not going to put himself in a passion 
with Richard Redmayne, a man whom he had 
liked—whom he pitied with all his heart. 

** What do you mean by calling me a liar, 
Rick? I never told you a falsehood in my life.” 

**What? Not when you brought your mas- 
ter to my house under a false name ?” 

‘*My master! Why, man alive, what mad- 
ness is this?” 

‘* Your master, who had a fancy for coming 
to our neighborhood on the sly, and stealing a 
look at his own estate, like a prince in disguise ; 
or like a sneak and a liar, as he is by nature, and 
as he proved himself by his acts. “Iwas you 
who brought him to Brierwood, John Wort; 
"twas you who lied about him to my sister-in- 
law. She would never have opened my doors 
to a stranger but for your recommendation.” 

‘* My master! My master at Brierwood !” 

“Your master, Sir Francis Clevedon.” 


‘Wort, folding his arms upon the desk, and facing 
the farmer steadily in the moonlight, ‘‘make an 
end of this madness at once and forever. Sir 
Francis was never in Kent, to my knowledge, 
until he came home to take possession of his 
estate just a year ago.” 

Richard Redmayne laughed aloud—a scorn- 
ful, strident laugh. ~ 

“What! you'll face it out, will you? He nev- 
er eame to Brierwood? You never brought him 
there, and planted him on my foolish, money- 





“ Now, look here, Rick Redmayne,” cried Mr. 


** As there is a God above me, they are not!” 
answered Mr. Wort, firmly. ‘‘ Hubert Walgrave 
lies dead at Clevedon Hall. He changed his 
name to Harcross when he married an heiress.” 
Richard Redmayne started to his feet. 
‘¢ What!” he cried, ‘‘is that the truth? Is 
it this man’s likeness I’ve got here in my waist- 
coat pocket, the miniature that was sent to my 
girl? Why, it’s the image of Sir Francis Cleve- 
don! Do you mean to tell me that two men— 
strangers—could be so much alike as that, as 
much like each other as twin brothers ?” 
‘“‘'There was a striking likeness between Sir 
Francis and Mr. Walgrave, though not such a 
close resemblance as you make out.” 
*¢ Get a light, and let me show you the minia- 
ture,” answered Richard Redmayne. 
The steward struck a lucifer, and lighted an 
oil-lamp that hung over the desk. Mr. Red- 
mayne put the open locket into his hand without 
a word. 
* Yes,” said John Wort, looking at it gravely, 
‘‘this is a portrait of Hubert Walgrave; very 
much flattered, I grant, and making him pretty 
near ten years younger than he _Jooked of late 
years; but not by any means a bad likeness for 
all that.” 
‘* His portrait!” exclaimed Richard, with sup- 
pressed exultation; ‘‘the likeness of the man 
who lies murdered at Clevedon Hall?” 
‘*Yes,” answered the steward, impatiently. 
‘*How many times must I tell you the same 
thing?” 
‘¢ Then God is just,” cried Richard Redmayne : 
**T killed the right man!” 
** You killed!” exclaimed Mr. Wort, aghast, 
staring at the farmer’s triumphant face with un- 
utterable horror in his own. ‘* You killed him! 
You a murderer! Rick Redmayne, you must be 
mad !” 
‘“*No, John, not mad—not mad now, or mad 
then; never saner than when I fired that shot. 
Why, when I came home from Gippsland I meant 
to kill him.” 
*¢ For God’s sake, don’t tell me that! What, 
you, Richard Redmayne—a man we’ve all liked 
and respected—you that any body in Kingsbury 
would have trusted, or stood by, through thick 
and thin—you confess to a dastardly murder ?” 
‘**Not a dastardly murder. I tell you, I meant 
to have his life; was there any thing less that 
would have wiped out the score between us two? 
If I'd asked him to fight me—as gentlemen used 
to fight each other thirty years ago—do you 
think he’d have done it, or listened to me? I 
tell you there was no other way of settling that 
account. I was bound to kill him.” 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N the whole round of the year New York pre- 
sents no gayer aspect than during the Christ- 
mas holidays. Always full, the city then seems 
overflowing. Added to the usual throng of busi- 
ness men and stylish promenaders, there are 
crowds of strangers who take this festive time 
to see the lions of the great metropolis; and 
flocks of children, let loose from school re- 
straints, assert their rights in street and shop. 
Ah! the shops! They are a bewildering sight 
even to accustomed eyes—seemingly containing 
every rare and beautiful thing that fancy can 
conceive. And then the clerks are so peculiarly 
obliging: it is no trouble for them to show their 
‘oods: they are as patient as the days are long. 
y-the-way, if proprietors of shops only knew 
how much more is sold in ordinary times by an 
accommodating clerk than by a snappish one, 
they would pay a premium for pos humor. 
If people are making purchases they want to 
be suited, of course; and it must be dreadfully 
trying to bear with all the vagaries and vacil- 
lations of customers. But the policy of the mat- 
ter—if politeness alone wavers—might well be 
considered. sg the holidays, however, 
clerks and every bo a4 else are good-humored— 
or supposed to be. The festivities of Christmas 
are fresh in the mind; the waning year admon- 
ishes that all unkindness in the past should be 
forgotten and forever buried ; the coming New- 
Year bids us give the friendly hand in love and 
hopefulness. A genial spirit pervades the whole 
community, which, combined with the general 
display of beautiful articles of every kind, ren- 
ders the Christmas holidays the most attractive 
and charming episode in the year. 





We are glad to believe that every year lessens 
the number of those who thoughtlessly place 
temptation before the young men who tender 
to them the kindly greetings of the New-Year. 
Time was when New-Year’s evening witnessed 
many disgraceful scenes—and sad ones. Every 
lady should use her influence to prevent the 
spread of any custom which has been proved to 
he injurious. The lady who on New-Year’s 
Day supplies her tasteful table with the usual 
delicacies of the season, and good coffee, tea, or 
chocolate, has provided enough. Let wines and 
spirits be banished. Few young men who taste 
any intoxicating beverages on New-Year’s Day 
know when the line of immediate danger is 
reached. And we think few ladies, whatever 
may be their views on the temperance question, 
will not readily perceive the hazard of takin 
glass after glass as a matter of courtesy, an 
shrink from placing the temptation on their 
New-Year’s tables. 





The library of Mr. Edwin Forrest was a com- 
ps store-house of dramatic literature. Yet his 
nowledge was not confined to that class of lit- 
erature. He was a good classical scholar, and 
well read in the arts and sciences. His library 
was his home—a resting-place he loved. 





In Richmond, Virginia, there has turned up a 
rare old miniature of Mary Queen of Scots, said 
to be a perfect likeness, and beautifully exe- 
cuted. This miniature was formerly the prop- 
erty of a Scottish lady who came to this country, 
and lived in Richmond until her death, which 





grubbing sister-in-law as Mr. Walgry? Sir 


was an heir-loom in her family of many genera- 
tions. Her only child was insane, which may 
account for this disposition of a picture which 
she valued highly. The miniature is very beau- 
tiful, and as a work of art possesses a high order 
of merit. 





The river floods in France have produced most 
disastrous results in many sections of the coun- 
try, and the suffering is very great. 





The Swiss Times tells a comical story of a cou- 
ple of lovers who a few days ago attempted to 
commit suicide in the Lake of Zurich, near 
Rischlikon, because the young lady’s parents 
refused their consent to their marriage. In or- 
der not to be separated in death, the young lady 
tied one of her feet fast to one of her lover’s, and 
they thus threw themselves into the water. But 
the young man does not seem to have been as 
courageous or as desirous of leaving this world 
as his companion, and shouted for help at the 
top of his voice. Help was fortunately at hand, 
and they were both dragged out of the water and 
handed over to the bare who provided them 
— dry clothes and put them under lock and 
cey. 





A California judge recently went to San Fran- 
cisco to seek relief from a singular malady which 
had baffled the skill of the physicians in his own 
town. The symptoms of the disease were very 
peculiar. The little finger of the right hand was 
first affected, turning green at the tip, and caus- 
ing such intense pain that the sufferer was un- 
able to sleep without the aid of narcotics. The 
same unaccountable phenomenon appeared and 
disappeared successively from one after another 
of each of the other fingers on the left hand, 
assing afterward into the second toe of the left 
‘oot, and finally seating itself in the extremity 
of the middle finger of the left hand, always ac- 
companied in its eccentric removals by distreas- 
ing sensations which rendered every thing like 
- or repose not superinduced by drugs impos- 
sible, 





The Bethnal Green Museum seems to have 
been an entire success. Although established 
in one of the poorest and busiest districts of 
London, it has been visited during the past three 
months by more than seven hundred thousand 
visitors. Its influence in that section is regard- 
ed as excellent. 





The girls in the first class of the High School 
in Portland, Maine, have made a decided move- 
ment in favor of simplicity in dress. The class, 
between thirty and forty in number, have almost 
unanimously agreed to adopt for school wear 
dresses of Fee substantial, and inexpensive 
material. Fanciful ornaments and jewelry are 
to be used only to a limited extent, which is 
specified and fully understood by the girls. 
Many pupils in the lower classes are following 
their example. Any movement to cause the 
young girls in America to dress simply is 
worthy of highest commendation. It is pain- 
ful to see those who are fresh and young, and 
who are ostensibly occupied in gaining an edu- 
cation, so dressed as to show plainly that their 
thoughts are largely spent upon outward adorn- 
ments. 





Giovanni Batista Falcieri is one of the few con- 
necting links between the poet Byron and the 
present time. He was the personal attendant 
of Lord Byron, in whose arms the poet died at 
Missolonghi, on April 19, 1824. At present he 
holds the post of senior messenger in the India 
Office, being a hale old man of seventy-five years 
of age. Healwaysspeaks of his master with love 
and respect. 





The reading of our ordinary daily newspapers 
is becoming a terrible strain upon the mind and 
sensibilities. Few, of course, pretend to read 
the whole of a newspaper nowadays; but the 
mere headings of the articles are enough to send 
a thrill of horror through the heart. Open the 
morning paper on almost any day—there is a 
record of hurricanes, shipwrecks, fires, murders, 
suicides, executions, and casualties and crimes 
of every nature enough to appall the most in- 
sensible. Newspapers are not restful reading in 
this age of the world. 





Hotel accommodations have never been better 
in Washington than now. All the old establish- 
ed houses have been ‘“‘enlarged and greatly im- 
proved,” and new ones promise the best of 
“ good cheer.” 





Fears are entertained that the failure of the 
potato crop in England will cause an epidemic 
of scurvy. Many substitutes for potatoes have 
been suggested as antiscorbutic—such as pease, 
beans, and rice; but it is stated that those arti- 
cles are not effectual. The Lancet mentions as 
among the vegetables which may be used advan- 
tageously the various forms of cabbage, lettuce, 
oranges, lemons, onions, mustard and cress, dan- 
delion, and sorrel. 





“Missing!” Itisnotan uncommon announce- 
ment, though the fact never ceases to be fearfully 
mysterious, that out of the various ranks of so- 
ciety one and another drops, no one knows 
where. ‘‘Missing’’ is all that can be said of 
them. A short timeago there was published in 
one of our daily newspapers a list of over fifty 

rsons who, within less than three months, 
fad mysteriously disappeared from New York 
and vicinity. Some, doubtless, had absconded 
for reasons of their own; many others, young 
boys and girls, were probably kidnapped or en- 
ticed into .seeretly vicious ways of life; while 
concerning others -not.¢even a probable conject- 
ure can be.made. Such a record is extremely 
startling, and to friends there is no more ago- 
nizing suspense than that conveyed in the sim- 
ple word, ** Missing!” ‘ 





The reference library and reading-rooms of 
the Free Public Library in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, have been opened to the public on 
Sundays. 





The Public Library in Boston contains two 
thousand American and English newspapers 





occurred about thirty-five years ago, when she 








giving accounts of the assassination of Presi- 
ent Lincoln. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[JanvaRy 11, 1873, 








A PANTOMIME. 
Tux streets were filled with passers-by ; 


town ; 

Across the street from where I sat 
A window, open wide, 

Was partly draped by curtains, 
Sweeping back on either side ; 


And thus the window-sill appeared 
All broad and white between, 
And resting kindly on its edge 
A pair of hands were seen ; 
A pair of quite uneven hands, 
If balanced in a scale, 
For one was very muscular, 
The other very frail. 


But, judging by the sequel, 
I concluded that, of course, 

The smallest of the hands I saw 
Had most magnetic force: 

Because the large and sunburned one 
Had such an easy way 

Of ever moving near it, 
As it on the window lay. 


They touched—of course it was by chance, 
And done with easy grace— 
The little hand slid coyly back, 
And hid beneath the lace; 
Then peeping out, as though to say 
That must not happen more, 
It looked just twice as tempting 
As it had looked before. 


So, after much of skirmishing, 
Advancing, and retreat, 
The two in some peculiar way 
Again had chanced to meet. 
This time, with easy confidence, 
The brown hand held the white, 
And clasping it about so close 
It hid it from my sight, 


Except one finger, which appeared 
So fair and tapering, 

On which a third hand came to place 
A slender diamond ring. 

The sun had long since hidden 
Behind the western trees ; 

The curtains o’er the two clasped hands 
Moved idly in the breeze. 


I had seen the old, old story told 
In many and many a way— 
By eyes, to eyes that spoke again, 

And in Shakspearean play; 
But never yet had I beheld 
A tableau half as fine 
As this enacted o'er the way 
In living pantomime. 


God bless you, hands! hold fast and true 
Through all the coming years, 
Clasping in love and sympathy 
Through all your smiles and tears ; 
And when you ford the river, 
Running cold and dark and still, 
Clasp you each other just as close 
As now upon the sill! 





THE RAPALLS’ ‘NNEW-YEAR. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


= did a year close on a more forlorn 
household than on Mrs. Rapall’s that bitter 
December—a household consisting of the moth- 
er, Helen, the deformed daughter, some twenty 
years old, and little Jane. 

Not much more than a week ago there had 
been a father too, but the clods of the church- 
yard had since then been placed above him, and 
the house was only just rearranged from the 
funeral—a thing which the deformed girl had 
crept out of bed to lock the door and hinder 
kindly disposed neighbors from doing while her 
mother and little Jane were absent ; for any one 
who had performed that task would full soon 
have discovered the emptiness of the house. 
Her mother sat, when she had come back, at the 
bed, and looked at the beautiful face of the girl, 
who had fallen asleep at last, as if a load of pain 
and trouble had been lifted, and wondered what 
meaning there was in the dark ways of any Provi- 
dence that had brought such suffering on so beau- 
tiful and so holy a creature; for the face of Hel- 
en as she slept was the face of a glorified saint 
shining in an aureole of gold; but the body had 
been withered from the day, now half a dozen 
years ago, when she had been struck to the floor 
with a brutal blow. 

Yes, a load of pain and suffering had indeed 
been lifted not only from the sleeping girl, but 
from the other two as well—for cold as the frozen 
clods above him were, they were no colder than 
the heart of Dean Rapall had been for many 
years. With him self-indulgence had checked 
the fountain of human kindness at its source, 
and he had seen his wife and children in want 
of every necessary of life, and had only murmur- 
ed that he was in want of luxuries. 

Yet when she was a girl, and Dean Rapall 
sought her hand, Marian would have resented as 
the rankest insult any insinuation that he was 
not an instance of manly perfection. If man 
were something a little lower than the angels, 
then it seemed to her that Dean Rapall was 
something more than man. For, in the first 

the beauty of his face and form had been 
glorious enough to blind her eyes to flaws; and 
in the next, his assumption of generosity and 
chivalry was so fine that it even deceived him- 
self. He had seen the handsome heiress, and 
had resolved to distance competitors and possess 
her, and had done so with no difficulty—desert- 
ing without a day’s hesitation the girl to whom 
he was al 7 pledged. But Susan Sterling 
had never really won him; and Marian’s sweet- 





ness and stateliness had been all the time attract- 
ive and provoking, and the first time that he 
clasped her to his breast it seemed to him that 
he was a stronger and nobler man than he had 
ever been before. 

But neither Dean Rapall’s strength nor nobility 
was @ permanent outgrowth. Marian had not 
long to wait before she discovered that she had 
married a man of fierce appetites, of appalling 
selfishness, of unblushing vices. She was not 
able, in the midst of her fresh love for him and 
her gradual experience of his nature, to general- 
ize so strongly as that all at once. Sometimes 
there would be days when he was gentleness it- 
self; when his blandishments won her again as 
they did in the beginning; when she was indig- 
nant with her recent thoughts, and could have 
humbled herself before him, and adored him as 
she used to do—days too quickly followed by 
periods of neglect and cruelty. Rumors reached 
her, as rumors will, of her husband’s whereabouts 
in the seasons when he left her alone, when no 
one saw him at home; she regarded him as a 
martyr to them. Though one by one they veri- 
fied themselves to her, she still clung, if not to 
her old faith in him, at any rate to her old love; 
for it was not till he had spent the last dollar of 
her property that he threw off the mask entirely, 
and let her see him as he really was. 

It was one night then, when the Champagne 
was still lively in his brain, that he told her 
about his old passages, as he called them, with 
Susan Sterling, laughing gayly the while at the 
drama they had involved, for Susan Sterling had 
been Marian’s dearest friend. She had been si- 
lent as to her engagement with Dean Rapall 
only at his request, and had simply drawn away 
with her heavy heart at the end, and had let her 
friend see nothing ef her sorrow, as she had 
known nothing of her joy—had hidden herself 
with her work as far off as she might. 

It was a subject which, of course, Marian 
could not mention to Susan, but when she had 
accustomed her mind to the pain of it she sought 
out her old friend, the teacher now of a little 
day school, and proposed to her a plan for a 
seminary in buildings just beyond the town. 
She lent her own name as security for the rent 
to the owner, who did not know of the squan- 
dering of her fortune, of which neither was she 
herself aware as yet. She engaged masters and 
matron, went about among her wealthy friends 
procuring an abundance of pupils, and did not 
rest, in fact, till she had planted Susan upon the 
road toease and fortune. Sure that Marian had 
been ignorant of the injury she had once done 
her, and believing that she had but just learned 
of it, Susan accepted all her kindness as mag- 
nanimously as it was given. And there, forbid- 
den by circumstances to see each other subject 
to Dean Rapall’s interruptions, they had parted. 

But Marian, high-minded as she was, would 
have had her hands more than full had she un- 
dertaken to right all the wrongs that Dean Ra- 
pall inflicted. Once, indeed, and all unknown 
even to the one she helped, she set upon his feet 
again a young man whom her husband had 
ruined at the gaming-table. But just as by her 
means those whom she hired to do so were nurs- 
ing back to health and life one for whose sake 
her husband had tired of her, and who had been 
forsaken by him in turn, the news came that her 
fortune was all gone: her husband’s had been 
gone long ago. 

Of course Dean Rapall had specious stories to 
cover up the occasion of their disasters, and glad 
would Marian have been to believe them. She 
did. her best ; she even pretended to herself that 
she did believe them. She did not expect him 
to confess his sins, but she was confident he 
must regret them; and she forgave them, and 
still loved the sinner. The loss of luxuries, the 
absence of old pleasures, made no difference to 
her so long as her husband was left, so long as 
she thought he loved her. It was only by slow 
degrees that she came to the full understanding 
of what he was. She could pardon him, his 
treatment of Susan Sterling, because it was for 
her own sake that he had done as he did; she 
could hope that other pleasures would replace his 
love of gaming, that time would abate his more 
serious errors; trusting she might yet reclaim 
him, she could even pardon all that profligacy 
that had once penetrated her with shame and 


grief, believing that his best qualities left him’ 


more peculiarly open to temptation than anoth- 
er: it required years to learn her mistake, to 
learn that he had no best qualities. She gave 
up her carriages and horses without a thought 
sent after them ; she moved into a smaller house 
without a murmur ; she dismissed her servants 
and never sighed about it; she remade her old 
wardrobe, and replaced velvets with stuffs and 
silks with prints, and wore the cheaper things as 
a happy princess might wear her purple, think- 
ing that perhaps, in their altered circumstances, 
Dean’s old habits had become impossible to him; 
but thinking so unconsciously, only saying to 
herself that she was a happy woman to have her 
husband back again. 

But poverty is a wonderful illuminator of char- 
acter, if a harsh one; and so, when a single year 
had passed, had Marian found it to be. Dean 
Rapall, elegant in evening dress, amidst the 
sumptuous surroundings of his dining-room, gay 
with the good humor of his enjoyment, and 
flushed with the sparkle of wine, was a very 
different being from Dean Rapall in shabby and 
frowzy garments, surly over his misfortunes, and 
stupid with his beer. Little sins that Marian 
had hardly seen when they were clothed about 
with splendor became disgusting when stripped 
as poverty stripped them ; little faults grew into 
vulgarities ; - selfishness, unnoted in the old days 
when it inflicted deprivation on none, taken then 
as an expression of elegant pessimism, if not of 
a loftier view of life, indeed, became hideous 
when reduced to action by poverty. 

But by none of all this was Marien entirely 





awaked. Her love for Dean was like those 
things through which the fire has passed, but 
which still retain their shape till a touch crumbles 
them to ashes. But the touch came—a rude 
touch, a dreadful one. It was the blow by 
which Dean Rapall crippled his elder daughter— 
when, thick-tongued and angry, he felled her by 
a stroke whose marks remained with her for life. 
Dean Rapall had developed his vulgarity, had 
exercised his selfishness, had unveiled his dis- 
solute life, and Marian had forgiven him; he 
had forged his wife’s name to the deeds which 

her, and she had forgiven him ; he had 
stolen her jewels and sold them, to use the 
P on his pleasures, and she had said to 
herself that they were one, what was hers was 
his, there was no reason why he should humil- 
iate himself to ask, and his necessities were 
dire, and she had forgiven him; he had ruined 
all the hopes, all the comfort and peace of her 
life, and she had forgiven him. But now ‘he 
had ruined her child, and she could forgive no 
more. Her eyes were opened, and she saw the 
truth; love went; a slow dislike came, that 
only wanted fresh outrage to deepen into hatred; 
and when little Jane, who was but a month old 
on the day that Helen fell, came to powers of 
perception she noted that she never saw a smile 
upon her mother’s face when turned toward her 
father. 

The doctors pronounced Helen’s case ho} 
less, and sent her mother a receipted bill. They 
might well do that: she had nothing to pay 
it, unless she sold her little remaining silver. 
How they lived themselves alone knew. They 
had removed from the town where Marian’s 
happier years had been spent—for even that time 
when she was slowly learning her husband's 
short-comings seemed happiness compared to 
this. One thing after another, all the household 
equipments of any value had gone or were 
going. Sometimes Dean brought in money; 
Marian had reached such a pass through her 
children’s needs that she dared not ask him 
where or how he had gotten it. Sometimes 
they sold a picture or a book; sometimes they 
had enough to eat; sometimes they went 
without. 

As for Marian herself, she had no ability to 
earn. Her education had been a desultory 
thing, as the education of women in easy cir- 
cumstances is apt to be—a little of every thing, 
but nothing exhaustively—and she was unfit to 
teach; she could not paint well enough to sell 
her sketches; she had never learned to use her 
needle on any thing but the most useless em- 
broidery. Even if she could have done any thing 
to add to their means of subsistence, she had no 
time to spare from her household work and 
Helen’s sore aches and ails. 

But from day to day she wrought and cleaned, 
and pieced and patched, and earned a rest in 
heaven for her endeavor to hide her poverty and 
her husband’s shame from the world—the world, 
that is, which she knew; there was another, 
darker under-world where Dean Rapall lived, 
and that world, though it knew all about him, 
could have known but little of her. 

But one morning at daybreak Dean Rapall 
was brought home to her on a shutter: he had 
been wounded in a night brawl. A few days 
afterward the physician found it necessary to 
amputate the wounded limb; but that did no 
good ; the amputation never entirely healed, and 
his life was slowly sapped away there. 

If ever wife was faithful, Marian was faithful 
then. Her heart was at first full of pity for 
him; she waited on his every need; she denied 
herself food that she might enrich his portion; 
she dressed him, upheld him as he hobbled 
about, read to him, talked to him, helped by the 
same divine patience that descended on Helen, 
and made the girl endure her pains with heaven- 
ly silence; and every day Marian bathed and 
cleansed the wound that sickened her as she did 
so. One only revenge did she take on Dean: 
she refused to give him the indulgence the doc- 
tor forbade, and that their purse forbade too. 
He had brought home on his person from that 
brawl a couple of hundred dollars, Whether he 
had won it at faro, had found it in the street, 
had begged, borrowed, or stolen it, Marian did 
not know; she did not ask. By careful dole 
and stint she stretched it through the year; but 
she would not spend a cent of it for the fiery 
stuff he craved, and her refusal kept him furious 
with rage. There was nothing too vile for him 
to call her, nothing too taunting for him to say. 
He would summon little Jane to him and box 
her ears on both sides of her head for no reason 
under the sun save to hurt her mother, and the 
good little thing always went at his call, till 
Helen courageously bade her not to go—coura- 
geously, for more times than one he had struck 
Helen with his stick as she lay in bed. When 
he grew too feeble to move about, that stick was 
his great ally ; ,he struck at the poor cat with it, 
he struck: at little Jane with it, he struck at 
whatever crossed its arc with it, he struck at his 
wife with it, till she put it in the fire. When- 
ever she knelt to dress his wound she did it with 
an inward cringing, sure not only of the unfail- 
ing vituperation, but of pinched and twisted 
flesh, of shoves and blows. And when at last 
one stormy night the tortured soul left its body, 
amidst such blasphemies that poor Helen cow- 
ered beneath the bedclothes and held little Jane 
beside her, the mother could only be glad. But 
she sat beside her husband; she lifted his head 
and held it on her bosom; she bathed his brow 
and moistened his lips; she pitied him so that 
she forgot herself. In the midst of the shocking 
scene a part of her old love, a faint reflection 
of it, seemed to return to her. She bent and 
kissed his forehead, but even as he died he cursed 
her. And when she had laid him back dead 
upon his pillow she sat down and wrapped her 
shawl about her and wept her fill: not for the 
loss of him—oh, not for that! That was un- 





speakable relief! But for the twenty wasted 

of life, the pity of it, the despair ; for the 
loss of love, for the loss of the lover; reliving 
the old sorrow, enduring again the old pain; 
wept over the blight that had fallen on the soul 
she had reverenced and adored; wept for the 
ruin that had overtaken it; wept till the weeping 
ceased in shuddering at the blasphemies with 
which that soul had gone out into the darkness. 

But with the morning, the Christmas morn- 
ing, there were other things to do. Dean Ra- 
pall was to be buried, and there was not a dollar 
in the house. His widow must needs bestir her- 
self as few other widows have ever been obliged 
to do. She had nothing left but a little of her 
old wedding silver. She took her spoons and 
her forks, bent them back and forth till she broke 
them, rubbed the new breakage in the ashes that 
they might look like the refuse of many years’ 
accidents, and sold them for their weight, con- 
scious all the time of the transaction that the 
silversmith took her for a thief. . 

The money buried Dean. The elegant and 
courtly fellow whom men had once admired, and 
women loved, and crowds followed—only two 
people followed him now to his grave, and they 
came back to their home with lighter hearts be- 
cause he was gone out of it. The money buried 
Dean; and when a week had passed they had 
spent the last of it, and there was not so much 
as a measure of oil in the house. 

Marian had been alone in the world when she 
married. She had separated herself from her 
friends as Dean’s career had carried her into 
trouble. She could not bear to have the pros- 
perous companions of her youth see her failure 
and want, or to expose her husband’s wickedness 
before them. When they had come to call on 
her she had excused herself; gradually she had 
made herself a stranger to them; and now, ina 
distant town, she had completely lost sight of 
them, and there was not a soul in the world to 
whom she could apply for help in her need. 

But something must be done, for presently her 
children would be starving. She could not sleep 
at night; she walked the floor all day, trying to 
devise some means of escaping this fate of hers. 
It seemed only a just retribution, so far as he was 
concerned, that Dean Rapall’s children should 
suffer and starve—children of the man who had 
done so much injury to others; but what had 
she done that her children should be visited, she 
who had been faithful and untiring? But what 
justice was there in the retribution, asked the 
weary woman, that tormented the patient and 
heavenly child whom he had crippled; that de- 
prived her of the appliances that might reduce 
her pain; that weakened her power of resisting 
that pain day by day; that forbade her all the 
small and innocent pleasures within reach of the 
bedridden; that obliged her to see her mother 
and sister hungry ? 

It was the day before New-Year's. People 
were hurrying to and fro in the streets; glad 
mothers were hastening home, with their mufts 
betraying the morrow’s surprises beforehand ; 
maidens of Helen’s age went by demurely with 
the little tissue-wrapped fineries that were to 
complete the toilette for the dazzling of behold- 
ers; children, important with the secrets of their 
New-Year’s gifts, went laughing along; grocers’ 
boys were running from house to house with the 
dainties that were to refresh to-morrow’s callers. 
But Marian had no gifts for her children; her 
children could have no secrets to be disclosed on 
New-Year’s morning for her; no callers would 
be welcomed in that house, no New-Year’s table 
spread there—no table at all would be spread 
there! 

Marian walked the floor, I say, in misery. She 
paused at every turn to look out at the window 
at the crisp, clean snow, at the clear weather of 
the closing day of the year. It seemed to her as 
if help must come. And if help did not come 
what was she todo? ‘There was nota crust on 
the shelf, there was only enough wood for the 
day’s fire; the landlord held their scanty furni- 
ture for the arrears of rent. ‘To-morrow, unless 
she would let her children perish, she must beg. 
Ah, what a close, what a beginning, of the year! 

It would have been easier to Marian herself to 
perish than to beg; she thought it would have 
been easier to have her children perish; but 
when she looked at Helen’s white face, and when 
she saw little Jane sitting beside the fire-place 
and gazing at the brands, frightened and awed, 
but uttering no word of complaint, her heart gave 
her a fresh pang, a pang that was agonizing, 
and she felt that she must not lose an hour in 
going out and asking help of any that could 
give it. 

But she waited. Perhaps it would not be so 
hard to do when it was dark. It would soon be 
dark, though: the clear western light was turning 
to a ruddy glow across the snow even now, and 
the north was already purpling; soon the evening- 
star would be shining in her eyes; soon the bells 
of the little church a square away would be 
ringing out their glad bidding to the love-feast— 
glad bidding to every one but her. For as for 
her, she said, God had forgotten her. Poor 
Marian! . Her trouble hindered her from recog- 
nizing that the same glad bidding came to her 
as to all—bidding to no material feast, but to 
communion with the Eternal Love. It had 
seemed to her long ago that God had forgotten 
her; she had wearied of praying prayers to 
which no answer came; she had grown to believe 
that she was under ban, and had ceased to re- 
mind Heaven of her existence. 

Marian had paused a moment again in her 
tireless pacing to and fro to cover the bed- 
clothes more closely over Helen’s shoulders. As 
she did so the girl smiled up sweetly in her 
mother’s face; and it was just as Marian kissed 
the dear mouth that the door-bell rang, and little 
Jane, filled by the sound with some wild childish 
hope, had sprung to the door before her. mother, 
who shivered at every noise, had turned, and 
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Marian heard the words, ‘‘ Does Mrs. Rapall 
live here?. Are you her little girl? Tell your 
mother, dear, that an old friend has come to 
pass the night with her.” 

‘Oh, my God!” cried the proud woman as 
she heard, “is there any thing more to come! 
For the swift vision of her humbled pride flashed 
before her; the exposure of her condition to this 
old friend, whomsoever it might be; the display 
to the world of the disappointment that had 
overtaken all her hopes; the blazoning of her 
husband's ruin! It must all have come had she 
gone out to beg, she knew, but now it had come 
indeed. And how could she go out to beg? 
All along her pride had held her up, and here 
her pride must crumble with a crash. She must 
not only know of the exposure, but must meet it 
face to face, as it were, and put the knife to her 
own throat. It seemed to her for a moment that 
she was going mad, and then she fell upon her 
knees beside Helen’s bed. ‘‘ Oh, my God!” she 
cried aloud again, ‘‘come to me, help me; I can 
bear no more! Lift my burden, or give me 
strength to carry it! Remember me; have 
mercy on my children!” 

And there little Jane came running in. ‘‘She 
is in the other room,” the child explained. 
“¢ She is beautiful, she smiles so, and her cheeks 
are like a rose. And she kissed me—for my 
father’s sake, she said.” 

For her father’s sake! Who was there would 
do that? Could it be—Susan Sterling? Dim- 
pled and rosy—ah, well, she had not married 
Dean Rapall! And Marian glanced at herself 
in the glass, looked at the waxen pallor that 
made her once haughty and beautiful face seem 
like one chiseled out of marble, at the lines 
round the still dark and starry eyes, at the 
ripples of the silver hair which she was so hastily 
smoothing away, and knew that it was Dean 
Rapall who had wrought that wreck—a wreck it 
seemed to her: to a stranger it would have 
seemed the still magnificent and queenly thing 
she was. She opened the drawer of the bureau, 
for the room was Helen’s bedroom, to take out 
the shawl—the one black thing she owned—for 
she could not sit in the other room, where there 
was no fire, without it, and then, as she did so, 
there fluttered to the floor a bank-note. She 
started and gazed at it bewilderedly. 

‘‘ Mother!” exclaimed Helen, ‘‘ God has re- 
membered us, you see. He has answered your 
prayer. Look there!” 

It was a two-dollar bill. How it came there 
no one could tell; whether Marian had hidden 
it there from Dean some day, and had forgotten 
it in any fresh trouble, whether it had dropped 
from her purse and been pushed beneath the pa- 
per, or whether it was a miracle. Marian only 
knew that there was little Jane holding it be- 
tween her fingers as if it were a red-hot coal; 
and while she still held it the door of the kitchen 
opened, and a woman, a neighbor, entered with 
a dish in her hand. 

“*You mustn’t think, Mrs. Rapall,” said a 
timid voice, as Marian hastened to meet the 
woman in the ice-cold kitchen, ‘‘ that I’ve for- 
gotten your kindness when my boy died. And 
{ should have baked something neighborly to 
send in for the funeral, but our chimney was 
down. And the minute our fires were going 
again I made this chicken-pie for you.” And to 
the good woman’s amazement the proud Mrs. 
Rapall had stooped and kissed her cheek before 
she closed the door behind her. 

“*Run quick, little Jane,” said her mother 
then, ‘“‘and buy some tea—a quarter of a pound 
—and some sugar, with this bill; and buy some 
buns and bread. We can light a fire in the 
kitchen with that broken chair—that is ours, at 
any rate. At least we can live till to-morrow 
and the day after now.” And then she went in 
to meet Susan Sterling. 

‘*Marian,” said Susan, hurriedly, after the 
first greeting, ‘‘ once you were very good to me. 
I want you to be the same again. As soon as 
I saw Dean’s death”—here her voice choked a 
little—‘‘ oh, that was dreadful news!” she said; 
**and as soon as I thought how you were prob- 
ably left, it seemed as if Providence had given 
you to me—oh! I am in earnest—to me, who 
haven't had all I wanted in this life. For, to 
tell you the whole story at once, my matron had 
to be married last month, Heaven knows why! 
and though my school flourishes, it would fall in 
pieces without a matron. And now, though I 
am an excellent teacher, I know, and a good ad- 
ministrator of the school affairs, I am nothing as 
a housekeeper—and such a fat, dowdy little thing 
to see strangers! And a poor housekeeper, you 
know, would ruin any establishment. But you, 
with your superb bearing and manners, to meet 
parents and guardians, and to hold servants in 
awe—you would make my fortune over again! 
And if you can come, Marian dear—to-morrow, 
say—your two children shall have their home 
and education with us, and you shall have just 
what my other matron had, a thousand dollars 
a year, and there is the first quarter in advance 
—and do come, do!” said the breathless Susan. 
**T should be so happy with Dean’s children. 
For, oh, Marian—you don’t care now?—I was 
always so fond of Dean!” And Susan was cry- 
ing with hearty sobs, and Marian was wiping 
the little woman’s eyes. She was willing any 
one should care for Dean who could, and the 
children would be, at all events, a bond between 
them. 

That night, as Susan sat holding Helen’s 
hand, and telling her and little Jane pleasant 
things of their father’s boyhood and youth, the 
love-feast bells began to chime out on the 
frosty starlight—sweet and sonorous bells, 

whose peal always trembled till the heart answer- 
ed it. The others were not listening, but Marian 
heard them, and’ went up stairs to an empty 
room, and threw herself down before an open 
window to pour out a thanksgiving. Oh, glad, 
glad things indeed they were sounding at last! 





Had Dean Rapall’s heart been hard? Hers had 
been harder yet! Hers, that had been insensi- 
ble to these assurances, which all at once it 
seemed as if she heard for the first time, that 
though suns ceased to shine and waters ceased 
to flow, God still ruled in His heaven! And she 
reproached herself bitterly, and begged Heaven's 
forgiveness for the ingratitude that had hindered 
her from realizing the blessings that those bell- 
notes were still declaring, as their tones feli 
through the clear air of the sparkling night, and 
wandered away on the wind, calling their listen- 
ers to watch with thanks and prayer the old year 
out and the new year in. 

**T am sure,” said Susan, as they dressed for 
their short journey the next day, ‘‘I am sure I 
wouldn’t miss the example of that patient child’s 
angelic face among my girls for any price! I 
can see them now, going’and coming about her 
little bed, and listening as she repeats that 
psalm she said last night—she will make saints 
of every one of them!” 

As for Susan, Marian thought, in her infinite 
relief, that she was nearly a saint herself—a little 
silly about Dean Rapall, perhaps, but of that 
she could not speak; indeed, she never could 
speak of him again. And the only shadow that 
ever fell between her and her friend was a sus- 
picion in Susan’s mind, a suspicion she hardly 
breathed to herself, and never to another, that 
noble and beautiful as Marian was, she had never 
loved Dean Rapall quite enough ! 








MRS. PALLISER’S DREAM. 


PROPOSE to relate Mrs. Palliser’s dream, 

because it brought about a marked change in 
her life. 

Great as is the liberty generally allowed to a 
dream, nevertheless I apologize beforehand for 
Mrs. Palliser’s dream. It is not a conventional 
good-society dream. I admit it. I protest against 
any damaging inferences about Mrs. Palliser. 
She is a dear, good, pious little woman; but I 
leave the dream to its own merits. I will not 
even attempt to tell it in a roundabout style, but 
just say, plumply, Mrs. Palliser dreamed that, 
sitting in church, she saw Satan sitting near her, 
quite at his ease, listening with an air of artistic 
enjoyment to the singing, and with an expres- 
sion of proprietorship and interest in what was 
about him that made Mrs. Palliser so horribiy 
uncomfortable that she could not follow the 
services, 

When a dream begins like that, of course you 
may expect almost any thing to come next. 
Mrs. Palliser in her dream was more curious to 
know why he came there, and how he could sit 
there, than ever was Eve about the apple; and 
her curiosity grew so intolerable that, the serv- 
ice being over, she touched him on the arm and 
asked him. 

‘*My dear madam,” he answered, blandly, 
**T often come here. I view this and one or 
two similar establishments something as a man 
does his pet country-seat, and when I get a fit 
of the blues I come here to refresh my faith—in 
myself. And for the question in your thoughts, 
madam, that you are too polite to frame in 
words, your Christ, to whom you have erected 
this temple, is not here.” 

‘* You are a liar, and the father of lies!” re- 
torted Mrs. Palliser, with more zeal than polite- 
ness. 

‘*Granted! but the devil can quote Scripture. 
What did He tell you himself of some who shall 
begin to say, ‘ We have eaten and drunk in Thy 
presence, and Thou hast taught in our streets; but 
He shall say, I know you not whence ye are; 
depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity.’ I 
wonder, Mrs. Palliser, if the prophecy was con- 
fined entirely to those wicked Jews, or if among 
them will be found any body who sits here, for 
example.” 

Now, coupled with his words, there was some- 
thing so unspeakably awful in the smile with 
which he looked down into Mrs. Palliser’s won- 
dering face that the little woman’s heart stood 

still, She'struggled and woke. 

This absurd and irreverent dream made a ter- 
rible impression on Mrs. Palliser. She was un- 
able to forget it. She told her husband, and he 
pooh-poohed it as nonsense. That was con- 
clusive, but not satisfactory. She consulted her 
pastor. He smiled, and told her that ‘‘a dream 
cometh through the multitude of business.” 
‘*But not such dreams,” murmured Mrs. Pal- 
liser. She grew thin and worn, and her hus- 
band called in the doctor. The doctor demanded 
her symptoms, and Mrs. Palliser told her dream. 
The doctor said something about nerves, gave 
her a prescription, and privately advised Mr. 
Palliser to take his wife into society, and try and 
distract her thoughts: this persistent dwelling 


’ on one looked a little like mania. 


Winter came—two-faced, as usual. To the 
rich and the well-to-do it brought the ‘‘season” 
and all its splendors and pleasures: lectures, 
operas, sleigh-rides, rinks, red cheeks, quick- 
leaping blood, long, bracing walks in the clear 
air; spring, sparkle, elasticity; cozy curtained 
rooms, twilights with soft warm air, red fire- 
light, and just a glimpse through the clear panes 
of the dying winter’s light for contrast; long 
evenings close around the hearth, all the cozier 
for the raving wind and driving sleet without; 
Christmas-trees, New-Year’s boxes, wine, velvet, 
gold, fur—all these for the rich; but for the 
poor—lower your voice and change your note. 


-Winter is a mighty hunter: the poor are his 


game, and he hunts them hard, and to the death. 
This winter was no exception. It was a bitter 
one. ‘The charitable were busy; busiest of all 
Mrs. Palliser, but she still asked herself why 
Christ should not be in His church. 

In an alley lived Madge Allen, on the third 
floor of a rear tenement building. She was by 
no means a model poor woman. Her temper 





was bad. She was sometimes drunk. Mrs. 
Palliser’s cook vowed that she stuffed her pock- 
ets with tea and sugar. But, however that 
might be, she fell sick. Mrs. Palliser found her 
looking not only ill, but gaunt and starved. So 
did her children. There was no quilt on her 
bed ; no fire; no bread ; no tea-kettle; not even 
a whole dish. One by one, every thing had gone 
to the pawnbroker’s. Winter had hunted them 
down, and was worrying them now in their mis- 
erable attic till the landlord should turn them 
out, as he intended to do the day after to-mor- 
row, when he would finish them. 

Madge told these things in a dry, hard voice, 
and with no sign of emotion, although the soft- 
hearted Mrs. Palliser was in tears. You see, 
Madge lived only a block and a half away, and 
that aggravated the case, to Mrs. Palliser’s 
thinking. She could hardly await the end of the 
story to fly into the street, order coal, wood, and 
groceries, confiscate the whole Palliser dinner, 
and send around a load of blankets, quilts, flan- 
nel, dishes, etc. She paid the landlord; she 
brought the doctor; she nursed Madge herself— 
the best and tenderest of nurses. In all this 
glow of kind feeling Madge thawed a little, and 
one day she said, 

**T thank you, I do thank you, Mrs. Palliser. 
I don’t see why you ever took so much trouble 
for one like me.” 

‘*For Jesus’ sake,” answered Mrs. Palliser, 
softly and quickly, glad of the opportunity to 
say so. 

An ill-omened light sparkled in Madge’s eyes. 

‘* Whose sake did you say ?” affecting sudden 
deafness. 

‘**Our Lord and Saviour’s,” replied Mrs. Pal- 
liser again, trembling a little. 

“* And why on His account?” asked Madge, 


mighty dryly. 
‘* Because He— Why, surely you know, 
Madge. He told us to do so. He was poorer 


once than you; He had not even a place to lay 
His head.” 

Madge threw up her head scornfully. ‘* Now 
I wonder, Mrs. Palliser, to hear you talk like 
that. I have heard that story a dozen times 
from them as likes to set themselves up and 
preach; but you are another sort. You are a 
good woman, you are; and why do you want to 
stuff me with a story like that ?” 

Mrs. Palliser was still with surprise. 

‘* Now, see here,” continued Madge, rapidly. 
‘*T don’t want to say nothing saucy to one that’s 
been good to me and mine. But poor folks 
ain’t fools. When we see ice it is no use tell- 
ing us it’s dog-days, because we know better. 
Now you say our Lord was so poor Hisself, and 
so He had a feeling for the poor folks, and wants 
Christians to have it too, and He counts us all 
His brothers and sisters. Oh, I know the rig- 
marole ; I’ve heard it often enough. Now just 
let me tell you how a few of these brothers and 
sisters are getting on. The woman overhead 
has two little children. Sheis honest, and works 
her fingers to the bone to keep them, and in five 
days they have had three loaves of bread. ‘The 
decent man below is a carpenter. He is out 
of work. He was too poor to buy stuff to make 
things for hisself. He has a wife and three chil- 
dren—babies, you may say, all of them. They 
have pawned all they have. He is so poor-look- 
ing now I don’t suppose they’d trust him with 
work if they had it. She is down with rheuma- 
tiz: no flannels, no fire, no food, is too much for 
her. ‘They are clean beat out, and last week they 
would have starved to death but for what we poor 
folks brought them. In yonder the children is 
crying with cold and chilblains, and never a shoe 
to their foot. ‘Their mother goes around with a 
basket and sells what she can, but you know how 
it is, ma’am—where one will buy, twenty will 
pass on and never look at her, Oh”—and the 
woman’s black eyes kindled—‘‘I wish I could 
make you, and eyery one that is warm and full, 
feel what it is to be starved all over, dizzy and 
faint, and the wind searching through every bone, 
and no hope of any thing better, and folks going 
by you as if they was angels and you was vermin, 
for the way they look at- you, and plenty to eat 
and drink, and warm rooms every where in the 
houses that would no more open to you than the 
kingdom of heaven, if there was one. Keep 
this in your mind, ma’am, as I have done when 
I watched you fine folks come out of your 
church. The price of the lace on your cloak 
would take that carpenter’s clothes and tools out 
of pawn, and start him again. Them ladies be- 
hind you cost more than would make us all hap- 
py here. While your Lord’s brothers and sisters 
are starving, you brush by us with the price of 
what would save us to go and pray to Him, and 
then you go home, easy and careless and happy, 
and think well of yourselves if you send us out 
twenty-five cents by the servant. Mind, I think 
folks is right to use their own, and it’s natural to 
want to look fine and handsome; but there’s 
enough piled on just for show, and that does no 
good to nobody, to make us all easy. Give us a 
chance, anyhow. And then you say He is in there 
listening to you. Why, if He was, and He is what 
you make Him out— I can read, and I read once 
how He drove the peddlers out of the Temple for 
buying and selling, and what is that to leaving 
His own to perish, and never thinking or caring ? 
Don’t tell me. He isn’t there, Mrs, Palliser, and 
what is more, you don’t none of you believe it, 
really, or expect Him, as you say you do. For 
what did He tell you? Oh, I have not been to 
Sunday-school for nothing. I can answer folk 
back when they come preaching at me;” and 
with an air of triumph she repeated: ‘‘‘ When 
thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not thy 
friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, 
nor thy rich neighbors; lest they also bid 
thee again, and a recompense be made thee. 
But when thou makest a feast, call the poor, 
the maimed, the lame, the blind: and thou 
shalt be blessed; for they can not recompense 





thee: for thou shalt be recompensed at the res- 
urrection of the just.’ Now, there’s a lot of 
Christians living in our neighborhood—the regu- 
lar A No.1 sort. But I don’t see no invita- 
tions coming down our alley. They was a dif- 
ferent sort as drove up to your house t’other 
night, Mrs. Palliser, and that will come scrap- 
ing in New-Year’s Day to drink your wine and 
wish you merry; and suppose on that day He 
came too, and when He’d looked around, and see 
none of the poor and the sick, He said to you, 
as it says in vour book, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it 
not to one of the least of these, ye did it not 
to me!’ And that is what He would say, ac- 
cording to your own story, and if you believed it, 
wouldn't you all be sick for fear, and trying to do 
ditferent? That you would. You are a kind 
woman, Mrs. Palliser, but drop that church talk 
with me. It’s no good. He isn’t there”—point- 
ing toward her window, from which one could 
just see the church spire. 

‘*Oh! Madge, He is,” cried Mrs. Palliser. 
**Don't believe it. Don’t think it. It is true, 
what you say, but the human heart is so hard 
that so long as we were warm and fed we would 
Never care at all, and we wouldn't do even 
this little, only for Jesus’ sake. It is He who 
sends us, and it is we who, like thoughtless and 
unwilling children, do as little as we can, and 
then run off to our sport. The blame is ours— 
mine, Madge. But, please God,” she continued, 
rather to herself than to Madge, ‘‘ J, at least, 
know now where to look for my Lord.” 

That evening Mrs. Palliser informed her 
husband that she bad found out the meaning of 
her dream. Madge Allen had told her. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorRESPONDEDT. ] 


Bettors and their Betters.—Dickens and his Biog- 
rapher.—Where are the Police? 

HE government of William Ewart Glad- 

stone may not supply the people, as the 
Roman emperors did, with ‘‘bread and cir- 
cuses,” but if giving them plenty to talk about 
can satisfy a nation, we Britishers ought just 
now to be very happy. ‘A whole week is never 
permitted to elapse without some piece of po- 
litical gaucherie being enacted for the public 
amusement. This week it is the prosecution of 
the frequenters of certain betting houses in this 
city, which in a humble rank are the counter- 
feit presentments of that famous Tattersall’s 
where for half a century, throughout the rac- 
ing seasons, lords and gentlemen meet for no 
other purpose than to bet and gamble. Al- 
though politically the ‘‘upper ten” are by no 
means so powerful as they were, they are social- 
ly as strong as ever, and hence this disgrace- 
ful inconsistency. Gladstone is afraid to med- 
dle with even the vices of the swells, and when 
twitted with his inaction is said to have quoted 
episcopal authority for it. ‘‘I put down vice 
where I can,” says he, ‘‘ but I must decline to 
enter into the general question.” State the 
truth, but do not state the arguments against it, 
or let them be stated, if vou can help it, since, 
even with the best intentions, they are sometimes 
difficult to refute, was the advice of the late Bish- 
op of London to his clergy; and it was founded 
upon practical experience. In his first curacy 
he had preached a sermon on the text, ‘‘ The 
fool hath said in his heart, There is no God,” dur- 
ing the course of which he had quoted all infidel 
writers from Voltaire to Volney, and, he thought, 
satisfactorily disposed of them. When the ser- 
mon was over he overtook one of his congrega- 
tion, a farmer, on his way home, and asked him 
how he liked the sermon. ‘‘ Oh, very well, Sir,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ But did you understand it ?” 
“Oh yes, 1 understood it well enough, Sir; but 
for all you did say, I do still believe that there 
is a God.” 

And so our government prudently confines it- 
self to stating its intentions and acting upon 
them, without entering into the question of their 
wisdom. ‘The fact of Tattersall’s being permit- 
ted to pass unnoticed is, however, a most fla- 
grant piece of favoritism. It was urged against 
closing our public-houses at eleven P.M. that the 
clubs were open long after that hour, and that 
therefore the law was one that annoyed the poor 
and not the rich; but nobody could affirm that the 
clubs were used for the same purpose as the pub- 
lic-houses, or that the same excesses were com- 
mitted in them, whereas between Tattersall’s and 
the common betting houses there is an exact 
parallel, except in the extent of their transac- 
tions, which are by far the greatest on the un- 
punished side. ; 

Talking of aristocratic gambling, the commit- 
tee of the Hurlingham Club, whose calling in 
life is to succeed to titles and shoot pigeons, 
have rather an unpleasant business on hand. 
They are sitting in judgment upon a case of 
‘* calling names,” which is really funny. A cer- 
tain member of the club whom we will call Jay 
(and his name has really the same sound as a 
single letter) is not very popular there, although 
he is a Victoria Cross man (or, perhaps, since 
personal distinction is not thought much of by 
the hereditaries, because he is so). On a certain 
day when pigeons were being shot at, and the 
names of the marksmen called out as usual, that 
of R. A. Jay, V.C., was followed by these other 
four letters, very distinctly enunciated, S.N.O.B. 
At first it was hoped to be only an echo; but 
as the sentiment was also echoed—received, I 
am sorry to say, with shouts of langhter—the 
committee have been obliged to give their ear 
to it. 

In literature nothing is talked about so much 
as the second volume of Dickens's biography. 
That he should at one time of his life have se- 
riously contemplated being an actor surprises 
nobody, for every one who has seen him act 
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will testify to his fitness for such a calling; but 
that it should ever have entered into his mind 
(and that in middle age too) to become a police 
magistrate (!) astonishes folks a good deal. Im- 
agine the author of Oliver Twist a ‘‘ beak,” 
and sitting in Bow Street in judgment upon our 
Charley Bateses and Artful Dodgers! His biog- 
rapher endeavors to explain the matter by the 
fact that Dickens was just at that period on the 
eve of conceiving another book, at which time, he 
hints, the author was apt to be very restless 
and fanciful, like a lady in an interesting situa- 
tion. ‘This Life of Dickens is, of course, uni- 
versally popular, but it is a common complaint 
that it has too much of the Forster-father in it ; 
that other friends of Dickens are kept in the 
background in order that the figure of the biog- 
rapher may be the more prominent. Whether 
this be so or not, a curious ened of the very ex- 
traordinary regard in which Dickens did hold 
Forster occurred within my own knowledge. 
‘Twenty years ago a literary 

friend of mine, and one very 





invariably the answer has been, ‘‘ My dear soul, 
it is the dream of my life ever since I have been 
in Paris to find such a person, and I have never 
found her.” Yes. It is quite true. The race 
of petites couturiéres, as they were called, has 
disappeared. - They have not died out, like a 
fashion, but they have soared above their former 
sphere, floated up out of our reach into the 
realm of great couturiéres. They no longer 
perch on a fifth floor, and console us for the 

anting manoeuvre of climbing to their. aerial 
heights by the reflection that though it is a little 
fatiguing, the operation is well rewarded, seeing 
that our bargain which cost fifty francs, a de- 
lightful remnant, worth double the money in or- 
dinary circumstances, will be made into a fas- 
cinating costume for. twenty or twenty-five 
francs. Alas! ‘where again are they, those pre- 
cious girls dubbed ouvriéres en journée, who 
came to you by the day for two francs and their 
food, or three francs without it, and cut out your 





intimate with Dickens, had sent 
him a book of his own entitled 
the Foster- Brothers, in ac- 
knowledging which—the letter 
now lies before me— Dickens 
spells the word ‘‘ Forster,” and 
apologizes for it in the post- 
script on the ground of ‘‘ being 
so constantly with his friend 
Forster.” Again, just before 
Dickens’s death, my friend re- 
ceived a letter from him, writ- 
ten under circumstances which 
had much moved his great and 
tender heart, and as though 
when thus excited his mind nat- 
urally reverted to him in whom 
all his joys and sorrows were 
reposed, he actually signs it, not 
with his own name, but with 
that of his fidus Achates, “ Yours 
affectionately, John Forster.” 
The only thing, except the sad 
episode of his early career in the 
blacking manufactory, which 
Dickens seems to have hidden 
from his friend was this appli- 
cation for a police magistracy, 
which perhaps his own sense of 
humor forbade him to reveal. 
Talking of police, some hun- 
dreds of our London constabu- 
lary refused to go on their beats 
the other night without a rise of 
wages. This is surely the very re- 
ductio ad absurdum of “ strikes,” 
that those should strike a blow at 
order whose mission it is to up- 
holdit! Moreover, they did not 
give in, and have in consequence 
very justly been dismissed ‘‘ the 
force,” since, whatever their 
grievances, they had no right, 
at such a time and place as Lon- 
don at night-fall, to urge their 
claims, and threaten the inno- 
cent public with robbery and 
rapine should they not be con- 
ceded. Imagine what might 
have been the consequences if 
in those: partichlar districts of 
the town messieurs the thieves 
had been conscious of this pro- 
ceeding of their natural enemies, 
and had taken advantage of their 
absence to work their own wick- 
ed will! Conceive, for instance, 
Mr. Editor, if in the fashionable 
quarter in which your special 
correspondent resides such a 
catastrophe was to take place, 
and all his jewels and splendid 
furniture, not to mention the 
magnificent services of plate 
which from time to time you 
have presented him in acknowl- 
edgment of his literary services, 
should become the prey of a law- 
less rabble! It is true, you will 
(probably) say, ‘‘In such a case 
I should feel it a privilege to 
reimburse you;” but still the 
shock of such an occurrence to 
my system, which is delicate, 
and to my nature, which is sen- 
sitive to the very verge of pu- 
sillanimity, would be very great. 
** Strike, but hear,” may be an 
excellent motto; but ‘‘ Strike, 




















buys the pretty cheap stuffs set out in the win- 
dows, and if she buys them she wears them, and 
to wear them they must be made up. Yes. 
Somebody does buy them, and wears them, and 
has them made up. But those dreadful Amer- 
icans don’t. Or if they do, they gnash their 
teeth over it, and say, what idiots they were to 
fancy they were getting a cheap dress when the 
bill comes in and they have about four times the 
— of the dress to hand over to the artiste who 
_ condescended to take their bargain and do 
or it. 

The fact is, the expansion of little mantua- 
makers into big ones, their rise, in a logical 
though inverse sense, from the perch on a fifth 
floor to a spacious suite of rooms on a first, and 
the total disappearance of ouvriéres en journée 
of the old accomplished sort, are owing—yes, 
swear at me, shake your fist at me, call me a 
vile traducer ; I will say it still—are owing main- 
ly to the dreadful Americans. They have com- 





the end. In the next place, you have no redress 
if your gown misfits or is otherwise not to your 
taste, whereas if you let her supply the material 
you can throw it back on her hands should the 
result prove a failure. It is noticeable also that 
dresses provided by the dress-maker are much 
less frequently failures than those given by the 
customer —a fact to be traced, perhaps, to a 
natural and obvious reason. Unless you have 
already procured a dress-maker of your own, if 
you come to Paris at present I should strongly 
advise you when you want a good dress to go 
either to an. out-and-out extravagant fashionable 
house or to one of the great stores where dress- 
es-are of late made on a very large scale, and 
very successfully, The Louvre and the Bon 
Marché are perhaps the two establishments that 
are worthy of recommendation. Hundreds of 
dresses are turned out every day from. both; 
they have an immense staff of hands, the best 
choice of materials, and if a dress misfits in the 
slightest degree there is no hesi- 
tation made about making a fresh 
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but not here,” is the observation 




















that [ would respectfully address 
to the guardians of the public 
peace in my vicinity. 

















R. Kemste, of London. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorREsPONDENT. | 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS, 


HAT delicious little dresses those cheap 
stuffs would make, if one only could have 
them made up by a reasonable dress-maker !” 
How often have we all uttered this exclamation 
before the lovely array of silks and gauzes and 
muslins draped like a softly glowing kaleido- 
scope in the front of the great stores on their ‘‘ex- 
position” day, and how pathetically it has been 
echoed by the friend beside us, and how vainly 
we have turned to her, as to scores of others pre- 
viously and subsequently, with the despairing 
cry, ‘*Do you know of a cheap dress-maker, or 
a clever girl, who has a good cut, and would 
come and work for a few days in the house with 
one, and make up a cheap gown without taking 


“ 





BLACK VELVET COSTUME. fi: 


new bargain, and trimmed and fitted it so daintily, 
and who turned your old ones—that dear last- 
winter gown that is such an invaluable aid-de- 
camp for the present campaign—and who ran up 
a tidy little bonnet out of odds and ends of rib- 
bon and lace for shopping and morning trots or 
wet days, who made money go so far and so 
satisfactorily—where are they? . Echo answers 
‘‘where!” They, too, have disappeared. ‘They 
have set up at home as regular dress-makers, 
with a brass plate on their door setting forth 
their capabilities as fabricators of ‘robes et 
manteaux de cour,” and if you trust your silk to 
them, supposing them kind enough to accept it, 
woe be unto you! If you have any visions of 
perfect fits and economy, they will melt like the 
baseless fabric that they rest on. What are we 
to do, then? I hear you say. Is there nothing 
for it buf to go.to Worth’s and spend two hun- 


four times its cost for the making?” And how | dred dollars on a costume? surely somebody 


one for you; the one that has 
misfitted you is sure to suit some 
one else; the demand is so enor- 
mous and so continual that the 
mantua-maker makes no ¢om- 
plaint of taking it back. Until 
very recently no one in ‘‘so- 
ciety” dreamed of going to such 
an establishment for a dress, 
or if they did, they took care 
to hide the shameful fact. But 
within the last year this preju- 
dice has quite vanished. French- 
women who frequented expensive 
dress- makers’ until they were 
shouldered out by those dreadful 
Americans now go boldly to the 
great shops and select their ma- 
terials and order their costumes 
in the light of day. ‘The dress- 
makers’ bills attained at last 
to that point which is known 
as the unbearable, so their na- 
tive customers abandoned them, 
and took refuge, first, in home- 
made dresses, and now of late 
in the ateliers of such houses as 
those I have mentioned. 

But for the making up of 
bargains the difficulty still re- 
mains, for, of course, no large 
house will take them: Well, 
though it is difficult to find a 
worker by the day, still such a 
treasure is yet to be had if you 
go to work in the right way to 
discover her. She has raised her 
prices considerably, thanks to 
you, dear friends. She charges 
now three francs with her food. 
But it will be cheaper for you 
to give her almost any thing she 
asks without the food, for she 
will never be satisfied with what 
you provide for her; moreover, 
if she has her meals in your 
kitchen, it is a pretext for wast- 
ing hours of her time, which are 
taken from the ‘‘ bargain” and 
less profitably spent in gossiping 
with your servants, and inquir- 
ing into all your family affairs, 
which will be more or less vera- 
ciously retailed to the servants 
of her next employer. Let her, 
then, bring her food in a basket 
in the old-fashioned way, and 
eat it at noon, the usual hour, 
when she is entitled to a full 
hour's respite. She should come 
at eight in the morning and stay 
till eight in the evening. In the 
nutumn there is a rule among 
them that they should not work 
by candle-light ; so in the month 
of September, when the days are 
growing short, they come an 
hour earlier in the morning to 
make up the difference. When 
they feed themselves they never 
take but one meal; if you feed 
them, they must have dinner be- 
fore they leave. When you want 
such a person as this, don’t ask 
your banker or some fashionable 
American friend, but go to one 
of your trades-people, your grocer 
or butcher, whose wives dress ad- 
mirably well, and who employ 
these itinerant artistes, and will 
lend you one of them, if they are 
agreeable. While she is in the 
house be with her as much as 














pletely spoiled the two races, and serve them 
right if now and then they feel the inconvenience 
of their iniquities. It is not often, I grieve to 
say, that their sin finds them out; it is mostly 
we poor natives who pay for it; still, one occa- 
sionally has the comfort of seeing an American 
stranded with a bundle of pretty bargains that 
she knows not what to do with. 

Well, if you promise to be good, to mend your 
ways a little in these respects for the future, I 
will give you a helping hand in the shape of a 
few hints. As a rule, avoid second-rate dress- 
makers. If you go to a really good one, don’t 
bring your own stuff. Indeed, a really good one 
will not take it, unless, perhaps, you go recom- 
mended, or, as the phrase now is, introduced to 
her, by some old customer, and if she does you 
the favor of taking it, you will pay for it some 





way or other; she will run it up on the trim- 
|, mings, and you will not have saved a dollar in 





you can; half the profit de- 
pends on your helping her on 
with the work and keeping an 
eye on its progress. This enables you also to 
see how much stuff is really wanted and used 
for the various articles. ‘hus you may find 
that your bargain is really a bargain, making 
and all, Comet. 








BLACK VELVET COSTUME. 


fe handsome costume for the street is of 
black Lyons velvet, trimmed with bands of 
sea blue faille and ball fringe. ‘The skirt of 
walking length has a box-pleated flounce head- 
ed by four bias bands of faille. The polonaise 
has three narrow bias piping folds, from which 
balls are pendent. Large jet buttons trim the 
front. ‘The sash is of the new yellowish tint 
called serpent-color. Black velvet bonnet_with 
blue faille trimmings and ostrich feathers. Muff 
of black-fox fur. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Apmreer.—Dark hair is not dyed white, but is bleach- 
ed and ruined by a strong wash of chioride of lime. 
Bat you will be senseless to change your hair in any 
way except by brushing and keeping it well. 

A Supsorrer.—The lady of the house is not re- 
quired, happily, to eat and drink with all her guests on 
New-Year’s Day. If she were, her condition at even- 
ing would be pitiable indeed. 

Mas. 8. A. H.—It will be perfectly proper for you to 
invite the husbands of your friends to call on you on 
New-Year’s Day. 

Leanwen.—The coronets of the British peerage show 
the rank of the wearer by the ornaments on them. 
Dukes have eight golden strawberry leaves; marquis- 
es, four strawberry leaves and four pearls on gold 
points; earls, leaves and pearls set on even line; 
viscounts, eight pearls ; barons, four pearls. “Baronets 
are not entitled to coronets. 

Mas. C. B. W.—Your brown striped poplin will look 
well made in the Louis Quinze style. 

L. E. T.—The flounce with single box-pleats without 
the narrow ruffles will look very well. 

Lovisa.—Eighteen or twenty yards of goods three- 
fourths of a yard wide will make a Louis Quinze suit 
very plainly trimmed. We can not give you addresses. 

An Oxp Svussontser.—R. 8. V. P. are the initials of 
the French words répondez, s’il vous plait. The En- 
glish phrase is, reply, if you please. 

L. H. B.—Your sample is épingeline, and would look 
well made by the Louis Quinze puitern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 46, Vol. V. 

8. 8. L. P.—An advertisement in our columns will 
tell you where to send for point lace materiala. For 
$50 you can buy a mink collar and muff, or else a boa 
and muff of black marten or of seal-skin. The first- 
mentioned would probably be the best choice for an 
elderly lady. 

A Fausnv.—High-necked dresses are most worn for 
dinner- parties; both low and high necked dresses 
appear at large full-dress receptions. Dress skirts 
trimmed to the waist are worn in the house. The ad- 
justable demi-trained skirt is long enough for the 
house.—We can not tell you how to bleach your Pa- 
rian-ware. 

Bresit.—Your sample is watered.Japanese poplin of 
very poor quality. Make it up very simply. It does 
not seem worth a velvet vest and trimmings. 

L. M.—Your sample did not reach us. 


Mars. E. K. W.—A facing of thick silk or velvet, or _ 


else bias bands of silk with fringe, is the trimming for 
your cashmere suit. Read New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar Nos. 41 and 42, Vol. V., for hints about cashmere 
suits and their trimmings. 

Miss C.—We have not the pattern you want. 

Amy.—Make your suit by the Louis Quinze pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V. Trim with corded 
silk of the same shade instead of velvet; omit the 
lace, or else use yak lace. Make coat sleeves with 
silk cuffs instead of the open ones illustrated, and let 
the pockets be entirely of silk.—Thanks for your ap- 
preciative letter. 

Ve .veteen.—Make your black velveteen skirt over, 
trimming with lengthwise pleats of black silk; then 
get a cashmere polonaise, and make an over-jacket of 
the velveteen. This seems to us the best plan, though 
your idea of a sleeveless basque and apron is good. 
The objection is the weight and expense of the ruffles 
in the back. 

A Sunsorisre.—The kilt suit illustrated in Bazar 
No, 89, Vol. V., is the model for your boy of three 
yeara. Get plaid goods and black velveteen for him. 
Children of six months old, and girls of one and two 
years, wear white all winter. 

Mas. J. D. B.—Boys of four years wear kilt skirts and 
jackets, or else knee-breeches, with a vest and jacket. 
We can furnish you patterns of each suit. Double- 
breasted ts are worn by small boys, We 
have no pattern of this garment. 

A Constant Reaper.—You can wad the jacket 
throughout. Oxidized silver buttons and braid are 
sold at the furnishing stores.—We can not give ad- 
dresses in this column. 

Mrs. E. I.—Make your black silk by the Louis Quinze 
pattern sent you. See the illustration in Bazar No. 46, 
Vol. V., and trim with velvet and lace, or else jet fringe. 
Let the vest be of velvet. 

An ApprecrativE Frienp.—The Dolman and the po- 
ionaise are equally fashionable this season. It is im- 
possible to say how long they will continue in favor, 
but they are certainly the latest popular styles. 

Mrs. J. J. P.—Instead of heavy beaver cloth you 
should get lighter ladies’ cloth for a redingote. You 
will require three and a half or perhaps four yards of 
cloth, 








A Tune not To BE Missep.—No lady in the city or 
country should fail to see and examine the New Wilson 
Under-Feed Sewing-Machine. This machine stands 
in the very front rank of first-class sewing-machines. 
It does every kind of ‘work beautifully on every kind 
of material. In proof of this we urge every lady to 
visit the Wilson Sewing-Machine rooms, and examine 
the beautiful imens of work there displayed. Look 
at them closely, they will bear it. You will see that 
whatever the material, the Wilson makes a firm, even, 
elastic seam, which no machine has ever surpassed. 
Beat of all, this ea machine costs but fifty dollars, 
and at once establishes the fact that a first-class sew- 
ing-machine can be made and sold at a price that the 
people one and all can easily afford to pay. Salesroom 
at 707 Broadway, N.Y., and in all other cities in the U.S. 
The company want agents in country towns.—{Com.] 





Facts For THE Lapies.—Mrs. Rev. W. V. 
MILuican, Cambridge, Ohio, has saved with her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine hun- 
dreds ‘of dollars in the last ten years, without a 
cent for repairs. See the new Improvements 
and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[ Com. ] 





Tur Youru’s Companton of Boston is a thoroughly 
wide-awake paper, having among its contributors such 
writers as Prof. De ie, Lo’ M. Alcott, Sophie 
May, Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, and Mrs. Louisa 
— —— a age more attractive in the 
country, and no publication for yo le more 
enterprising and useful.—[Com.]} sata 8 











Corytine Wurrt.—B 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly in- 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 

, whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdeslers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





C. G. GUNTHER'S SONS, 


502-504 Broadway, 
et OIL Yi— 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE AND 
EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ FURS, 


COMPRISING THEIR FINE STOCK OF 


Seal-Skin Fur, 


IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


Russian and American Sables, 


Black, Silver, and Blue Foxes. 
A FULL VARIETY IN 


BLACK MARTEN 
and ASTRAKAN. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


ERMINE GOODS. 


A FULL LINE OF 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 
FUR ROBES, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURS. 


ALSO, 

Fur Trimmings, 
IN EVERY GRADE AND STYLE. 

All at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


602-504 Broadway. 


N.B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY 
AT 502 AND 504 BROADWAY. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Freckles, and Tan, use Perry's Moth and Freckle Lo- 
tion. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 


Blackheads, and Fleshwo’ use Perry’s Improved 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy—the Great Skin Med- 
icine. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Derma- 
tologist, 49 Bond Street, New York. 


NICOL, DAVIDSON, & CO, 


686 BROADWAY, 

Near Great Jones Street, New York, 
Offer a Quarter of a Million Dollars’ worth of 
REAL BRONZE CLOCKS; 
MANTLE SETS, GROUPS, FIGURES; 
BISQUE, PARIAN; 
ENAMELED-BRONZE JEWEL-BOXES; 
CHINA, GLASS; 
GAS-FIXTURES AND CHANDELIERS, 
in Crystal, Gilt, or Bronze, 

At a small advance on cost of importation. 


LARGE, VARIED, AND ELEGANT AS- 














SORTMENT of Ladies’ solid Gold Hunt- 
ing Watches, with Chains of the latest 
styles to match. The solid 14-karat Gold 
Hunting-Case Lever Movement Watch, 


$29 00; usual price $45 00. Solid Gold Le- 


ontine Chains, $12 00. The Gold Illus- 
trated Circular, of more expensive goods, 
free. Goods C. O. D., privilege to exam- 
ine. F.J. Nasu, 712 Broadway, New York. 
“Has a guod stock and is entirely reliable.”—Apple- 
ton’s Journal. ‘‘ Whose goods are just what he — 
sents them.”—Christian Union. ‘‘ Worthy of the full- 
est confidence.”—Christian Advocate, New York. 


“HOW IS YOUR HEALTH *” 


If you would be well and strong, read THE SCIENCE 
OF HEALTH. The best and only IL.ustratep Heattu 
JouRNAL, not being the organ of any person, business, 
or institution, but an independent earnest Teacher of 
the Laws or Lirg anp Heattu; showing how to re- 
gain and preserve Hearts. Only $2 00a year; single 
numbers 20 cents. Clubbed with either of Harper’s for 
$500. Address S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


REAL LACES 














CLOAK VELVETS, FINE FURS, &c. 


Cheapest in 
Send for full Winter Price-List to 
YS TEMPLE of FASHION. 
287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, N.'Y. 


FALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase — her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 835 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Why not have a Beautiful Complexion? 
WHY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN SUCH AN AGREEABLE AND EFFEOTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 

AT 80 BMALL A O08T, 

BY USING WRIGHT'S 


“ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 


Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 


HREE PAIR of BEST 2-BUTTON KID GLOVES 
for $2 75. All Colors and Sizes. Single pair sen 


the aR KG 
EHRIC 














postpaid, on receipt of $100. Also, a and vari 
stock of Real Yak and Guipure ine ges, and 
other Dress Trimmings, at J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 858 


Eighth Ave.,N.¥. Samples sent free on application. 





RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Will continue to offer for the balance of the 
HOLIDAY SEASON, GREAT BARGAINS 
In all descriptions of goods suitable for 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 
UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE LINES OF 
RICH FABRICS, 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS & SCARFS. 
’ ELEGANT SILKS FOR EVENING AND 
STREET COSTUMES. 
REAL POINT AND APPLIQUE LACES. 
PARIS-MADE WALKING AND CARRIAGE COS- 


PARIS-MADE EVENING & RECEPTION DRESSES. 
OPERA CLOAKS AND RICH SABLE, FOX, 
AND MINK FURS. 

BLACK THREAD LACE SHAWLS. 
Elegant CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
SILK UMBRELLAS, 
- of every description, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
All sizes and colors, Chatelaines, &., 
AT REASONABLE PRICES, 


LADIES’ & GENTS’ 
FURNISHING GOODS, 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH CARDIGAN JACKETS, 
DRESSING ROBES, SMOKING JACKETS, 
PLAIN AND FANCY NECK-W. 


AND EMB'D SHIRT BOSOMS, 


The Celebrated 
CHOSSON’S KID GLOVES, 1 to 10 BUTTONS, 
CHS. noseEte BEST PARI 


S 
INITIAL, EMB’D, & PLAIN L. C. $ 


An Endless Variety of made-up 
VALENCIENNES LACE GOODS, EMBROIDERED 
PIN-CUSHIONS, &c., &c. 

SMYRNA CARPETS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
AND 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
In Great Variety, and at Attractive Prices. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 








Screens, Suspenders, Strips for ental and Cam) 

Chairs, 10, Guipure an 8, and ma is 
for making thesame. Noveltiesin Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornam: and Fringes and other Trim- 


rams and Crests designed and embroidered in _— 
or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered B: it Sets, &c., &c. 


LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 
Something entirely New. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 
Price in Felt, $3 00, $4 00, $5 00. 
« © Chamois, $4 00, $5 00, $6 00. 
For married or le Ladies. In ordering please 
state which and sie bust. “ 
Sold by all Druggists and Ladies’ Furnishing Stores, 
and at 2140 T Ave.; 218 Broad ; Broad 
cor. 29th St.; and at 7 Sixth Ave. 
Wuotrsatr.—Chas. H. Crittenton, 7 Sixth Avenue; 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St. ; Fraser & Lee, 
20 Beekman St.; G. S. Crawford & Co., 119 Fulton St. 
A. C. JACKSON, Manufacturer, 
No. 2140 Third Avenue, New York. 


LADIES’ FURS 


; IN EVERY VARIETY; 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, {72°2's""~. 


Important to Ladies.—through the 
extreme liberality of Mesers. S44 & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support th ves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on roonint of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

* $43 Broadway, New York. 


1860 TO 1872. 


R. A.OLMSTEAD, 


Manufacturer of and Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
all grades of 


HOOP-SKIRTS, CORSETS, &c., 
781 BROADWAY, near 10th St., N. Y., 
Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s, Entrance at Side Door. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL THE NOVELTIES. 
ORIGINATOR OF THE OELEBRATED 
‘““PANIER MUSLIN FRONT HOOP SKIRTS,” 
And the only manufacturer of a practical skirt of this 
kind. Beware of marations of our goods. 

M FOR THE PARLOR. 

Send a stamp for the new price-list. 


HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 743 Broadway, 
New York; also at 850 Broadway, near 14th Street. 


Mo N R V MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
INAV Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8, M. Srznoek, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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ELEGANT! 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 


Have manufactured, expressly 
For the Present Season, a Splendid Variety of 


House Coats, 
Smoking Jackets, 
Robes de Chambre, 

Railway Rugs, 
Traveling Shawls, 


&e., &e., &c., 
ADAPTED TO COMFORT. 


637 BROADWAY. 
HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
| 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 


Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
: only $4 








BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 


rally curly. 

Size. My Price. Retailsin N.Y. for 
MeGiM » 636 <0s00 50 STOO. . 0ccceccce. $1000 
ee Se ap OE Ee . 12 
Extra Large......... MOOS sss.cseiiciadee 00 
LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
28-inch Hair (naturally curly), only...... $8 00 
24 “ “oe “ “ “ ie cha 8 50 
26 “ “ “ “ Oe ee = 4 50 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


Every — should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer wh¢ 
holesale prices. 


retails at w 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848.< 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York Clty. 
Will send goods, Cc. abot Ms —— ; or by —_ or 
e repaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered idtter or P.O. money order. ‘dian 
4 A fr = 


‘or two 
stamps. Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 














ILLUSTRATED WORK for Jan 
out. Issued asa Quarterly. The four numberssent 


to any address by mail for 25 cents. The richest and 
most instructive Mllustrated and Descriptive Floral 


Guide ever issued. You will miss it if you order 


Seeds before seeing Brieos & Bro.’s QUARTERLY. 
We chall compari on quality of Seed and 

ices and sizes of packets. Our ‘“ CaLENDAR AD. 
VANCE SHEET AND Price List For 1873” sent free. 


Address BRIGGS & BROTHER, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


} Eat your Christmas 
Stick to your text, Fe, zou, christmas 
what you might have done ten years ago—subscribe 
for the @REAT FAMILY PAPER—receive an elegant Prane 
Cuomo free gratis, read the paper for 1873, and be _- 
py. The Sraz-Spanetep Banner is — you can easily 
remember the rest, for we have been telling you in 
every paper for ten years past. It makes a specialt 
of “‘sHow1xe up” the “Tricks and Traps of America.” 
Do you remember that Gift enterprise, Dollar music- 
box,“ Rights,” “ Recipes,” Curlique and curling comb? 
Has no swindler ever po ge you? The Star-Sran- 
@LED BanxeR names and exposes EvERY humbug. 

uack, and swindler. Speaks right out plain, and 
ted b every rascal as it is praised by all honest men, 
secures this large 8-page paper, size of Ledger, 
a whole year, and also one of the most superb chromos 
ever pes by Prang, the best of allartists. All for $1; 








no delay; chromo sent at onoz. No Maine or Michi- 








No Lady should -be without 
Mrs. GILMAN’S PATENT WORK HOLDER, ‘ 
For sale by 3 ¥. oh ae a — 2 nl geet an 
t the works of the 9 
Braces & Braces Co., Lawrence St., Hartford, Conn, 











JanvaRry 11, 1873.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








$1 





F. W. LASAR’S SON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1828). 
RUSSIAN, AMERICAN, and 
HUDSON’S BAY 00S 


Cu 
n’s Bay Sable, Ermine, 5 
‘arten, and other Furs, 


ian 
Siberian Squirrel, Black 
er with Sat assortment of Sleigh and La 


M 


ii 
toge a o 
lov 
T’stYLis. 


Ro Rugs, &. Also FUR TRIM- 
MINGS, ALL'S 


ALL ARTICLES OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
AND aren we OF SUPERIOR QUAL- 
AND WORKMANSHIP. 
682 BROADWAY, New York, 
. Corner Great Jones Street. 


JUBILEE! _ 


Better than Pictures is the 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


The Great American Family Newspaper. 
$3 a Year with the JUBILEE YEAR BOOK. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 


AGREAT OFFER! HOLIDAYS! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, 
will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and OR- 
GANS, of three first-class 8, including Waters’, at 
extremely low prices for cash, during the 
Holidays. New 7-octave first-class PIANOS, mod- 
ern improvements, for $2'75 cash. The CONCERTO 
PARLOR ORGAN are the most beautiful in style, and 
perfect in tone ever made, ice, for 6 stops, $200, 10 
stops, $250. Others for $50-and upwards for cash. Il- 
lustrated Catalogues mailed. 


MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, = 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V % the most eminent iy sicians. U 
R 








1823. 








old by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. 


INFANTS. 
Musical Boxes 


In rich inlaid Rosewood and other fine Cases—ALL 
SIZES, STYLES, and PRICES—playing from one 
tune to over one hundred tunes. Accompaniments of 
Bells, Drums, Castanets, and Voix Celeste. 
Call and see the largest stock ever exhibited in this 
cy Send for Circular and Price-List. 
MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED by skillful work- 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
680 Broadway, N.Y. 


‘¢ Best in the Market.” 


ASHWORTH’S 
SIX-CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 


The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Company. . 








men. 

















Avex. Kine & Co., Agents, New York. 









wing near! and those intending useful 
GIFTS for ANY of their FRIENDS, whether 
Men, Women, Boys or Girls, could not bestow 
one would be BETTER appreci a 
Niwa PRESS 


Send for a descriptive, illustrated Pamphlet, 
containing various Agents’ addresses, 
BENJ. O. W' » Man . 
$49—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland-st's, Boston. 
No suspension of Business on account of Fire! 


Dronkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 








CHARM FOR A HOLIDAY PRESENT to 
your suffering friend. <A pair of Patent Me- 
tallic Shields—certain cure for Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, and Nervous Headaches. Our most eminent phy- 
sicians use them in their practice. Price $5 per pair, 7 
mail or express. GEO. SWEETSER, 120 W: 1St.,N. . 


| ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Druggists at $1.00 per buttle. 


Write for Large IInstrated Descriptive Pri 








ce-List to 





Donble,Single;Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles, Shot 
uns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind, for men or 
boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3-$300; Pistols, $1-$25. 





‘The best termsoffered. AGENTS WANTED for { 


HOLIDAYS) 


FREEMAN & BURR, 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 188 & 140 Fulton Street, New York. 


THE STOCK for Fall and Winter is of immense extent and variety. As usual, it embraces all 
the most popular Styles and Fabrics for all ages and all classes. 
Facilities for Fine Custom Work unequaled. Any garment made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 


























































































































4] OVERCOATS, | BUSINESS SUITS,|| DRESS SUITS, | BOYS’ DEPARTMENT. 
3 | $5 to $60. | $15 to $50. $25 to $75. || Suits. || Overcoats. 
| “Bt 15 
os | Frock.| Sack. Rll Coats. |Pants.| Vests. \Coats. Pants. Vests. sus | Seer B banka 1 Soy 
T\\_ss |" $5 |s10 || 38 | $4) $3 | $12|/ ss | $5 |" sa |" $5 | $3 | $5 
"2 || $10 | $8 | $15 || $10 | $5 | 33 | $20) s9| 36) $5 | 48 | $4 | $8 
“3 || $15 | $10 | $20 || $12 | $6| $4 | $25 |$10| $7|| $8 | $10 || $5 | $10 
“4 || $20 | $12 | $30 || $15 |_#7| $4 | $30] $12/ $8 || so | $12 || $6 | $12 
“6 || $25 | $15 | $40 || $18 | ¢8| $5 || $35) $14] $9 | $10 | $15 | $8 | $15 
6 || $30 | $20 | $45 || $20 |$10| $6 || $40 | $15 | $10 || $11 | $18 || $12 | $18 
7 || $85 | $25 | $50 || $25 |$12| $7 || $45 | $16 | $11 || $12 | $20 | $15 | $20 
8 || $40 | $30 | s60 || $30 | $15 | $8 || $50 | $18 | $12 | $15 | $25 1 $20 | $25 
QEDERS BY LETTER promptly filled. FREEMAN & BURR’S new system 
COUNTRY for SELF-MEASURE, of which thousands avail themselves, enables parties in all 
arts of the country to order direct from them, with the certainty of receiving the most 
ERFECT FIT attainable. 
ORDERS. 


R%& LES for SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, Price-List, and Fashion Sheet 
SENT FREE on application. 





LADIES, DO 
















we 


e=| stamp. 





Address 


YOU LOVE FLOWERS? 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


and Pictorial Home Companion, 


A new and beautiful Paper, devoted specially to the Culture of 
Flowers for the Flower Garden and Plants for Window Gardenin: 
or indoor ornament. Has an abundance of pictorial Home Read- 
ing, and will be popular with the Family Circle. 

Ladies will also find in it choice reading on Household Work» 
Fashion, Dress, Home Comforts and Elegances ; also, good hints 
to young people on Manners, Society, Self-Improvement, Amuse. 
ment, Courtship, Marriage, &c. Club Agents wanted every where, 

Price $1 00, including two beautiful Chromos. 
Window Gardening, a new book, eek illus- 
=, trated, devoted to Culture of Plants, Flowers, and 
S\ doors; also, Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, and Parlor Decorations. 
250 Engravings. Price $1 50. 


¢#- Prospectus and Premium Lists free for P. O. 











t@ 100 Papers at Club Rates.—Send stamp for List. 
“= g@~ Agents wanted to canvass in every village. 


Send for Specimen Copies (free) of 


ulbs for in- 


k-stores have it. 


LADIES’ CABINET, Box 2445, N. ¥. 





ing Stores and others sell it. 


NOTHING LIKE IT! 
EMBROIDERING AND FLUTING MACHINE. 


Thirteen Patterns of Embroidery adapted to Ladies’ and Children’s wearing apparel, such as Skirts, Col- 
lars, Cuffs, Basques, Mantillas, Cloth Dress Goods generally. Pillow-Cases, Napkins, Piano-Covers, &c., can 
be beautifully embroidered in a few minutes’ time. The Embroidering Dies and Fluter are interchangable at 
will, thus securing with one Machine any desired pattern. 

Easily operated, strong and effective, just what every lad 
Present. Price, Machine yr $2 00 and ¢2 75. Sent by 





THE McKEE M°F°G CO., 309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


wants, and would make a valuable Christmas 
ress on receipt of amount. House Furnish- 





1829, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


FRANELIN 
FIRE INSURANCE C0., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Capital, - - - - = $400,000 00 
Accrued Surplus and Premiums, 2,9 16,316 88 
Cash Assets, November 30,1872, $3,316,316 88 


Premiums, October, 1872, - $252,780 70 
Premiums, November, 1872, + 301,876 64 


$554,657 34 


1872. 


Amonnt insured in the Burned 


District, Boston, - - - $458,196 00 
Amount insured on Outskirts of 
same, +  « "Soa 39,500 00 


’ 
It has been definitely ascertained that $2000 will 
cover all claims upon the last item, while salvages 
ly determined indicate a net loss of not over 


$400,000. 


ALFRED G. BAKER, Pres't. 
GEORGE FALES, Vice-President. 
J. W. McALLISTER, Second Vice-Pres'’t. 
THEO. M. REGER, Secretary. 
SAML. W. KAY, Assistant Secretary. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
No. 243 Broadway, New York City, 
GEO. F. REGER, Manager. 


The Agents of the Franx.in throughout the U.S. 
number nearly 1000. 








ATHUSHEK The most durable pianos. 
The dnt Goch haan 

e ine! ui 
PIANO M’F’G C0. The purchasers delighted. 
New Haven, Conn. The pamphlets sent free. 


EAFNESS AND CATARRH. A lady, 

who had suffered for years from Deafness and Ca- 
tarrh, was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the receipt, 
free of c Be to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
Mrs. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


ASENT® WANTED for Great Fires ot History. Chicago,Bos- 


ton, N. York. London etc. Causes. Systems of - 


ing Fire. a Proof _—— Bank Vaults, Insurance 
- Thrilling, Humorous, Pathetic. |. Going lil 
Cakes. Addtess Worthington, Dustin & Co. Hartford, GL 


TCHING SORES, BURNING ERUPTIONS, SALT 

RHEUM, SCROFULA, &c., relieved at once and 

 myemerenggy Fos by NORTON’S OINTMENT. Price 
50 cents. ice 10 Ann St., N. ¥. 


1 5 THE NURSERY. A Montity 
e¢ Magazine for Younerst Reapers. Su- 
perbly Illustrated. Send stamp for a sample 
number. NOW is the time to subscribe. 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 

















AE RICA 


Dr. Livingstone discovered. The 
Expedition complete. Large ot RALD “STANLEY 
UNION PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Phila., or Springfield, Mass, 


GENTS-—Ladies particularly—can make money 
working for us, as there is no competition, and the 
| pre are wanted by everyone. Address The MoKrr 








© THE WORKING CLASS, male or fe- 
male, $60 a week guaranteed. Respectable employ- 
ment at home, day or evening ; no capital required; full 
instructions and valuable package of goods to start with 
sent free py mail. Address, with 6-cent return stamp, 
M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Courtlandt St., New York. 





work for us than at anything else. Particulars free 





ANUFACTURING Co., 309 Broapwaw, New York. 


Acts Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
» Stinson & Oo., Fine Art Pub ishers, Portland, Maine. 


















THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g " 
“DOMESTIC” 


Yesents a re- 
cord of success fil 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 

Agents wanted 

everywhere. 


Address & 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., New York. 


(WRLEY acct ING HINE 
(gat t ~as 
Manufactured by the Florence Sewing Mach. Co. 
The Sen ae, and best in use! » but one 
needle! A Child can run it. Agents wanted 


in every town. Send for Circular and Sample 
Stocking to Hinxiey Knirtine Maon. Co., Bath, Me 








y You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 

Mm. We answer—Itcosts less than $300 
to make any Piano sold 


r ct. profit. 
no p Andi but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
ears. Send for illustrated cir- 
over $500 Bankers, Merchants, 
ou may_know), using our Pianos, 


cular, in which we Tefer to 
&e. (some of whom y y. 
iu 44 States and Territories. “Please state where you saw 


this notice. 
U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


Recommended by physicians and mothers. Re- 
water- 


tains linen dia; an tho 
neers per, 














PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING. 


942 BROADWAY. 


Send Stamp for Designs. 


Beautiful inventions for marking Clothing 
and printing Cards, qe. Onewitl do for & 
whole family. Movable Type. Profitable, 
amusing and instructive for the young. 
Jet Printer $1. Silver $1.25, with 
Ink, Type and neat Case, delivered by 
mail anywhere. 4 Alphabets extra Gc. 
. Golding & Co,14 Kilby St, Boston. 


5 to 90 perday! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 








a gents wanted 





WE BELIEVE 


OUR STOCK OF 


PORCELAIN, POTTERY, 
GLASS, 


FANCY GOODS 


Is the best ever exhibited in New York, and invite an 
inspection. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


747 BROADWAY, near 8th St., N.Y. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a erate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be catty 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of tage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue w-il be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr ker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will] be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


ey ‘PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
GrossreLp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 

1st. That each pattern is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose ong experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. 8S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the ey pm price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the —_— in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Mesers. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 











St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St, 
lace; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


THE ALBERT TOILET SOAPS’ 


and University 





~ AREPURE AND THEIR ~ 
PERFUME CHOICE AND LASTING, 





ALFRED SAVAGE & SON, Montreal; or 
D. FINLEY, Rouse’s Point. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 
Harprr’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werkty, One Year...... 4 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 
Harprr’s Magazine, Harper’s Weexry, and Harprr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and ir, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. . 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date {s speci- 
fied, it is und d that the sub ion for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrrer & Broruzns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Terms For Apvertistna IN Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 








ise. Particularsfree, Address G. Stinson & Co., Portiaad, Maine. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. - 





[January 11, 1873. 
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THE YOUNG EUPHEMIST. 


Aunt Mary. ‘‘ What is meant by Declining a Noun, Ethel?” 


Erne.. “ Politely Refusing it, Aunt dear.” 


FACETIZ. 


More Unnarvrat, History.—An old subscriber writes that the 
have fire-flies so large in his neighborhood that they use them to coo! 
by.. They hang the kettles on their hind-legs, which are bent for the 
purpose like pot-hooks. ° 


PEOPLE YOU EXPECT TO MEET. 
Mr. Smith, who speaks his native English with a slightly foreign 
accent ever he returns from a week upon the Continent. 
—" Brown, who can’t appreciate Beethoven, but dotes upon the 


tr. ~ ke who, when he shares a cab with you, somehow never has 
1 about him. 


plate, can ea 
Mrs. Snob on, who calls her little knife-boy a page, and when 
she hires a fly talks of taking carriage exercise. 
Mr. Tyttle Tattle, who, from some official source of information, 
always the latest news of the intentions of poy) sieges 
Mr. Hodger, who considers Tupper far superior to Milton, and goes 
ready primed with arguments to prove it. 
Mr. Boles, who invariably takes an old umbrella to a party, in the 
, by lucky accident, to change it for a new one. f 
\. on Sni , who keeps a sentimental diary, and bullies her small 
rothers. 


Mr. Funniman, who can not cut a tongue without cutting a stale 
joke abont it. e th 


MAKING AN ASS OF HIMSELF. 

Dr. Breon (to hopelessly inattentive pupil). “Did you hear what I 
said? isilonos You're penne Semey? n’t you hear me? [Silence 
ahd pause.) Come, what did I say ?” 

Purru (inspired). “ You're a stupid donkey, Sir !” 

—_——@———— 


An American woman in London recently went to the legation for a 
“ pass” to see the Queen, ° 


Userc. Mezm.—When a church catches fire it generally blazes fierce- 
ly. It’s the ile in it, perhaps. 


eS ——are 
The source of the Nile was discovered long ago by the Romans. 
They maintained that ‘Ex Nihilo, Nihil n«scitur: ecce Nihil”—i. ¢., 
“ The Nile rises from the Nile: that’s its source.” 


<_< 
Can a thing which decreases be said to 


ow f—Certainly ; else why 
the time-honored sentiment, “‘ May yours 


dow never grow less f” 


A SWEET BABE. 


Younc Wit (to whom dear Grandpa has just ered half a dollar). **No, 
thank you, Grandad. You stick to it a bit longer, and lay it out at Interest, and 


T’ll get all the more when you pop off, Old Man.” 








| TOO LATE. 


Mrppiz-acep Customer. “ Mr. Bassbri: my mu- 
sical education has been utterly neglected, but I’ve a. 
itrument. What 





A writer on physiognomy ‘sagely says, “ A- human 
face without a nose doesn’t amount to much ;” where- 
upon another writer observes that ‘“‘a human nose 

thout a face doesn’t amount to much either.” 

oo 


“You say,” said a judge to a witness, “that the 
plaintiff resorted to an ingenious use of circumstantial 
evidence : state just exactly what you mean by that.” 

“Well,” said the witness, ‘my exact meaning is 
that he lied.” ; 


“*We have not enough chairs for our company,” 
said a gay wife to her frugal husband. 

“Plenty of c ear, but too much company,” 
replied the gay young wife’s husband, with a sigh. 
—__—_~.__——_ 


SrRanGer THAN “‘ Borrowrep Days”—Lent terms. 


ome 2 Mamie: fag 
THE WEATHER. 

A pleasant climate this of ours! 
would not now turn out a dog 

To face the soot-encumbered Pr 

og 
To-morrow, true, a change may see— 
Our climate changes oft—but vain 


Is any change! at will it be?2— 
Rain! 
The next day may be altered too— 


Variety again prevail ; 
But where’s the use to me or oe I 
ail! 
And after that—well, goodness knows 
at cheer our climate next may show; 
May nip eur noses, pinch our toes— 
; Snow! 
IMPROVING THE OCCASION. 
“Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to- 
day, dear Tommy,” said mamma. 4 
“Then let’s finish up the plum-pudding to-night,” 
said the sweet child. 
——.@——_— 


Moto ror THE Davenrort Brotuers— Wait for 
the turn of the tied.” 


—— 
A Faor!—People who suffer from toothache often 
pass a night of mourning. 
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LLU 
THAT'S IT. See 


Mistrgss, ‘‘ Why, Mary, what’s that you’ve got on?” 
Mary. “What is it? ‘A Dolly Varden, of course.” 


Mistress. “You with a Dolly Varden! Why, I shouldn’t think of wear- - 
ing such a thing.” 


Mary. “P’raps not, Mim. It ain’t Every Body they Becomes.” 
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A MISFIT. 


Littte Tomkins (excitedly). “‘I say, my dear Fellow, how do they fit, 
eh? will they do?” : 

THE DEAR FeE.tow. “Well, I should say you—ah—don’t look well in 
Men’s Clothes.” 


: LOVE LORE. 
January.—The 1st of January is one of the earliest days in the 
you can take a wife on, if ps want to. If you really want 
tho, though, you can’t, because it is not legal. 
February.—Feathered songsters choose their mates. This month 
they pick them, presently they will peck them. Go thou and do like- 


March.—Don’t believe the woman who says she will give you her 
heart this month. - It is not given—it’s Lent. 

April.—The 1st is All-fools’ Day. This is the day to make prom- 
ises of marriage, and accept accommodation bills. Go it! 

May.—Trusting maidens, don’t believe in a chimney-sweep’s suit 
this month! The fellow will most likely wash it all off on May-day. 

June.—The longest day occurs this month. Take care it doesn’t 
come in the latter end of your honey-moon. : 
July.—Every dog has his day this month. Bachelor dogedays are 


* num 


August.—The first mail, 1784! Poor fellow! 
September.—Michaelmas-day this month. Wise 


em 
their hands, if § maeg = this month. 
December.—If you have not been hooked before midnight on the 
8ist, you are safe for this year at least. 


—_——.—— 

A member of the New York “ Lazy Club” has just been expelled for 
oing at a faster gait than a walk. The recusant offered in mitiga- 
ion of the sentence the fact that the sheriff was after him, but the 

society was inexorable. 5 


FOR ANOTHER WOMAN. 
‘* Please tell me what the time is ?” asked a little boy of an apothe- 
cary, who was much troubled by such inquiries. 
. Why, T told you the time but a moment ago,” snapped the apoth- 


ecary. 
2 Yes; Sir,” said the boy, ‘but this is for another woman.” 


—_——_—>_— 

Morat Trivmpu.—A popular essayist says, ‘‘ Perhaps the great tri- 
umph of all moral writings, including sermons, is that at least they 
have produced some sweet and innocent sleep.” 


—_— 

“ The best of all ways to lengthen our days” is to make a short trip 
to Spitzbergen, my dear, where the longest day lasts three months 
and a half. Who wouldn’t be a Spitz-burgher ? ‘ 

~~ 

A correspondent who reads the reports of all the banquets complains 
that so much is said about “‘ the memory of Washington,” and taaenres 
whether Washington had a better memory than any body else, that it 
should be so generally remarked upon. 
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“MISUNDERSTOOD.” 
ScenE—An Evening Party, Enter Young Molyneux. 
Private Cuorus oF Laptzs. “ What a horrid-looking Man! What is he Scowling at?” etc., etc. 


[Vow we happen to know that Young Molyneux is one of the best-tempered fellows extant, but he is dreadfully 
short-sighted. He has forgotten his eyeglass, and is helplessly peering about for the Hostess. 





